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The Country Newspaper: A Factor in 
Southern Opinion, 1865-1930 


By THOMAS D. CLARK 


The country paper was an important institution in the New South. 
It flourished on a well-established ante-bellum tradition of journalism. 
Surviving the Civil War there were 182 tattered weeklies which owned 
enough type and paper to continue publication. By 1868 there were 
499, in 1885 there were 1,827, and by 1929 the number had increased 
to 2,201 papers.’ 

No major collection of southern country papers is available in a 
single depository. The tendency has been for special libraries, such as 
those of the historical societies and commissions, to collect only those 
journals published in their states. Libraries which have acquired files 
covering larger areas have only miscellaneous numbers or brief single 
runs. In the eyes of the historian few or no local publishers have rivaled 
the more spectacular daily editors for journalistic laurels, and few 
country papers have attracted major attention beyond the borders of 
their counties. By the same token few scholars have sought the files of 
these journals as sources of information pertaining to the New South. 
Because of their highly circumscribed geographical scope, a broad and 
tedious sampling is necessary to establish a trend of influence and 
thought and to recognize their important bearing on opinion. Yet 

1 This paper, which was presented as the presidential address before the Southern 
Historical Association at Savannah, on November 14, 1947, is based upon a wide sampling 
of southern newspapers. General statements are supported by an examination of several 
sources in each instance. The figures quoted above are taken from Pettingill’s Newspaper 
Directory and Advertisers’ Handbook (New York, 1869- ) for 1868 and 1885, and 


from Ayer's American Newspaper Annual and Directory (New York, 1880- ) for the 
year 1929. Listing of papers in each volume is alphabetical by states 
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scholars in many areas of southern history have failed, at serious loss 
to their readers, to investigate this major source of local history. Stu- 
dents of such important subjects as race, economics, politics, the south- 
ern mind, folkways, industry, agriculture, transportation, and the pro- 
cess of reunion have practically ignored the existence of the country 
press. One serious journalistic scholar has drawn a highly unfavorable 
conclusion about the southern weekly paper. Apparently his researches 
extended no further than a bundle of contemporary papers which he 
collected for writing his essay.* It might be said by a cynical historian 
that country newspapers were only vehicles for patent medicine adver- 
tising and puerile country social correspondence. Such a judgment, 
however, would be uninformed. To understand the place of the weekly 
paper in post-Civil War southern history requires far more extensive 
investigation than a casual physical one by a hypercritical perfectionist. 

Daily papers have adhered to some degree of editorial and news 
- formality. Often personal opinion has been glossed over with the trap- 
pings of synthetic objectivity. This has not been true of the weeklies. 
A vast majority of their readers have known the editors and generally 
have regarded them as stable and well-informed. Country people have 
trusted their judgment and accepted their editorial slanting of news- 
stories as a matter of course. The basic influences which the country 
papers have exerted on local opinion have been one part formal edi- 
torializing and two parts personal. Because editors were close to their 
readers another fact is significant: the editors have shared the people's 
prejudices and respected their mores. 

It was said frequently in obituaries of editors that their outstanding 
capability lay in the field of knowing what not to print. For this reason 
it is imperative that any comment on the southern country paper as a 
factor in regional opinion recognize clearly this negative and unprinted 
factor. At the same time the positive aspects were many. In no printed 
source in southern history is there a better and more contiguous reflec- 
tion of the common man’s thinking and changing opinion than in the 


? John D. Allen, “Journalism in the South,” in William T. Couch (ed.), Culture in 
the South (Chapel Hill, 1934), 153-58. 
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country journal. Its fields of news and editorial comment were as broad 
as life itself. Its specific treatment of issues was often tempered by 
foreknowledge of its effect upon the local readers, and definitely there 
is a reflection of reader response in the solution of local problems. A 
consideration of this factor in public opinion is necessary, because es- 
sentially the history of the New South is one of numerous open issues 
directly affecting the lives of the people. At the same time a decisive 
factor in the solution of southern problems was the thought and action 
of the common man. 

Editing a country paper was one of the more desirable professional 
callings of the New South. It promised much prestige and guaranteed 
the conscientious journalist a commanding position of community in- 
fluence. Public subsidies for being the county organ were reasonably 
inviting, and little capital was needed to begin operation. Mechanically, 
country printing from 1865 to 1900 was in virtually the same primitive 
state as in the age of the Bradfords and Benjamin Franklin. Few im- 
provements of a fundamental nature were made in the operation of 
country print shops. Deep toe holes were still being worn in shop 
floors by strong men pulling the levers of old-fashioned Washington 
and Franklin hand presses, and it was still necessary to slave away 
before type cases setting news copy by hand. The only other equipment 
needed, aside from type cases and a hand press, was a composing 
stone, a pair of simple iron chases, and a foot-treadle job press. 

The Civil War had introduced one significant innovation. Ready- 
print and boiler-plate matter were made available in large quantities. 
Ingenious printers in Illinois and Wisconsin introduced the patent 
“insides” or “outsides” by 1864, and by August, 1865, the A. N. Kel- 
log Newspaper Company of Chicago was distributing “ready print’ 
on a rather extensive scale.* This service soon reached the South, and 
reduced by half the work and equipment necessary to publish a paper. 
Ready-print houses, such as the Western Newspaper Union, had dis- 
tribution centers throughout the region, and many country papers were 


3 Elmo Scott Watson, A History of Newspaper Syndicates in the United States, 1865- 
1935 (Chicago, 1936), 5, 7-13. 
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founded with nothing more than a green but ambitious editor, a hand- 
ful of type, and a bundle of ready-print pages to mark their beginning. 

Southern weekly journals expanded in number like cells in a living 
body. In the beginning a single weekly often served several counties, 
but within a remarkably short time every county seat and major town 
had its own paper, and the publishing field narrowed down to specific 
political localities.* Prior to the war the flavor and policy of the country 
paper was almost purely political, but the weekly of the New South 
entered a much broader field. Alert editors now gave more attention 
to local and personal news, extended the influence of the daily journal, 
and discussed community economics, morals, welfare, and racial prob- 
lems. 

To measure definitely the influence of the postwar weekly paper on 
so broad a subject matter scale is extremely difficult. It must be said at 
the outset that it is not always possible to determine whether editorials 
and slanted news-stories were original in thought and purpose, or 
merely reflected a popular trend of local opinion. Editorials, which 
were frequently sporadic, were usually brief, pungent, and specific. 
Many editors were little more than paragraphers, but some of them 
were most effective in transmitting a forceful point of view in remark- 
ably few words. Editorializing was not always confined to the first two 
or three columns of the left-hand inside page. Reports of crime, im- 
portant news, and observations on community affairs were often tinc- 
tured with editorial prejudgments and opinions. The use of the libel 
suit as a personal protective device seems to have been unknown in 
most southern counties. Many a prisoner went before a court with a 
thumping editorial condemnation already against him. Candidates 
standing for election were sometimes passed upon by editors in phrases 
less than adulatory. Bold editors recognized no limitations in express- 
ing strong personal views. One courageous old Kentuckian informed 
discontented readers that it was not necessary for them to beset his 

* Organizations of both new counties and new papers accounted for this fact. A good 


example of shrinking newspaper territory is the history of the Stanford (Ky.) Interior 
Journal. This paper once served nine Kentucky counties. 
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reporters with their complaints. If they had courage, let them consult 
the source of authority for what appeared in the paper and he would 
give them satisfaction in any form they wished. He interpreted freedom 
of the press to mean complete freedom to sit in the seat of the com- 
munity scorner and say what he pleased.” 

In assessing the opinion-forming aspects of southern country journal- 
ism it is imperative that the historian bear in mind the fact that editors 
often approached obliquely the solution of problems. Crime could not 
be reduced until law enforcement was improved. General social changes 
could not be effected until means of transportation and education were 
advanced. There was an intimate relationship between many of a com- 
munity’s social needs, and the solution of them depended upon a precise 
approach to all problems. Editors and general storekeepers were among 
the few people who have understood the subtleties of the southern 
agrarian mind. What to an objective reader is a mild and practically 
meaningless editorial paragraph might actually have been controversial 
enough to touch off a community feud. There is no method by which 
the temperamental brooding over the implication of the printed word 
can be measured. Yet this has been a significant by-product of country 
journalism. 

A less militant but no less important factor than the expression of 
frank personal opinion in assessing the influence of a local paper is 
that of the degree of consistency in which editors followed up their 
editorial admonitions. The student of opinion must realize that few 
editors were intellectually capable or had the time and reportorial force 
to push many issues to a satisfactory conclusion. They had to be con- 
tent to strike one or two deft blows for most causes and step aside. 

Some public needs, however, were discussed with consistency, and 
eventually underwent some kind of readjustment. The alertness of a 
country journal depended directly upon the willingness of its editor 
to do the necessary reading and thinking to keep himself informed on 
changing conditions elsewhere. Likewise, the editor's willingness to 
disturb the provincial status quo governed the social effectiveness of a 


> W. P. Walton, editor of the Stanford Interior Journal, January 21, 1876. 
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paper. Many publishers were satisfied to allow their journals to be tiny 
arteries feeding readers the editorial opinions of the better daily papers. 
Henry Watterson, Henry W. Grady, Francis W. Dawson, Josephus 
Daniels, C. P. J. Mooney, and others influenced directly rural south- 
erners who never saw their dailies. Henry Watterson alone exerted a 
powerful influence on attitudes toward southern problems, and his 
editorials reached far beyond the immediate territory of his Cowrier- 
Journal, The writings of Bill Arp, Joel Chandler Harris, and Henry 
W. Grady were read in areas where the Atlanta Constitution was all 
but unknown. So it was with the Charleston News and Courier, the 
Montgomery Advertiser, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, the Char- 
lotte Observer, and the Augusta Chronicle.® 

Country papers gave those patron saints of the New South, Grady, 
Dawson, Curry, Watterson, and Edmonds, a wide reading public. 
Liberal news space was devoted to excerpts from the Manufacturer's 
Record. In many areas of the South there was something of religious 
fervor in the numerous editorials on immigration and on exploitation 
of land, timber, and mineral resources. Since 1867 country editors 
have told their readers that they were living in a land of golden op- 
portunity. Their section, they have always said, needed only population, 
capital, industry, and mechanical knowledge to make it wealthy. As 
early as 1871, so partisan a paper as the Forest (Mississippi) Register 
sanely analyzed southern conditions and needs. Looking about him, 
Editor J. H. Blackwell detected the failures of his country. Grain grow- 
ing was limited; lands were either going back to the pines or were 
being robbed of fertility by erosion; fences were falling apart; and 
there were no sheep and few cattle. Aggressive action was imperative. 
Southern land had to be made attractive, and southerners must give 
up the one-crop system and acknowledge that the day of the big plan- 
tation was gone. The South had to pasture livestock all year, manu- 
facture its cotton at home, and profitably employ its labor. Material 

® Much of this editorial matter was quoted in home-set editorials, but more of it was 


supplied by the syndicated pages. This was perhaps the most valid service rendered by 
the “patent sides’ features. 
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progress in the South would relieve political tension, said the Forest 
editor. A progressive South with diversified farming would tend to 
scatter the Negro population and thereby destroy its political influence, 
whereas the plantation tended to concentrate it. As long as the South 
was a cotton plantation it would remain a colony of the North and 
England.’ 

Many Yankees appeared to see much economic hope in the South. 
In the spring of 1885 Henry Ward Beecher traveled below the Potomac 
and published one of his few favorable comments about the region. 
To him it was a land of promise, and “reminds me,” he wrote, “of a 
budding spring, intellectually, morally, spiritually; spring has broken 
up the winter that so long reigned in the South. Everyone seems young 
and full of energy.”’* This eloquent outburst by the famous Brooklyn 
preacher was aimed at giving the cause of immigration to the South 
a boost. Cheap, industrious white labor was regarded as a primary 
need by the country editor as well. 

Outstanding among the early editorial responsibilities was that of 
keeping the southern population itself at home, and attracting northern 
and European immigrants to help develop native resources. This was 
a two-fisted job. Most editors appeared to prefer northerners to Euro- 
pean settlers. It was a remarkable fact that editorial attitudes toward 
northerners varied with individual viewpoints. If the outsider came as 
a settler or as an investor, the southern press welcomed him. Even a 
Vicksburg editor said that he could forgive the Yankee capitalist if he 
proved generous in lending his money.’ The Greensboro (Georgia) 
Herald expressed seemingly a universal sentiment. Land should be sold 
cheap; northerners were more desirable than foreigners because they 
would compete successfully with the Negro, and their racial attitudes 
might resemble those of southerners. It was an established fact that 
they had both capital and factories, and doubtless they would bring 

7 Forest Register, February 11, 1871. 

® Butler (Ala.) Choctaw Herald, April 16, 1885. 


® Winnsboro (S. C.) News and Herald, June 30, 1887; Ackerman (Miss.) Choctaw 
Plaindealer, February 24, 1893, quoting the Baltimore Sun. 
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them South.’® There lies buried in weekly paper files an eloquent chap- 
ter on the South's arduous efforts to increase its population. Editors 
reasoned that the more people there were, the more stable the com- 
munities would become, and opportunities to exploit natural resources 
would be much brighter. Contrary to some popular belief, publishers 
did not hold out promises of abundant cheap labor in all areas of the 
South. They hoped factories would attract the necessary population to 
supplement the southern supply. 

In 1881 Sidney Lewis of the Sparta (Georgia) Ishmaelite was 
challenged to give one reason why he favored immigration, and he 
answered with many. Among them were increased political power of 
the southern states, added wealth, brains, and muscle, numerous fac- 
tories, the ascendency of the white race, increased land values, settle- 
ment of barren territory, increased per capita tax income, and a cessa- 
tion of the stream of southerners moving westward.” 

In the last of these suggestions the Ishmaelite singled out a major 
point of editorial contention. From 1865 to 1890 southerners were cap- 
tivated with the idea of going to Texas and the West. To discourage 
this disturbing trend, local papers often pictured Texas as a most un- 
promising place. It was Godless, hot, hard on women, children died 
young, and men perished from strenuous labor and ill health. Return- 
ing families were interviewed and their stories of heartbreak and failure 
publicized in combination news-editorials. On the other hand the 
weekly publishers were forced to give an unwilling impetus to the 
Texas exodus. Hundreds of open letters were written to the papers, 
and many of them described a land far too rosy for editorial pleasure.” 

While the white man migrated westward, the Negro went to the 
delta South, the West, and the North. ‘‘Exoduster’’ stories appeared 


10 Greensboro (Ga.) Herald, January 21, 1869; Abbeville (S. C.) Press and Banner, 
December 24, 1869; Yorkville (S. C.) Enquirer, July 13, 1882; Dalton North Georgia 
Times, February 5, 1885; and Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer, December 6, 1888. 

11 Sparta (Ga.) Ishmaelite, April 20, 1881. 

12 Characteristic of these letters were those from ‘Beeswax’ to the Sandersville (Ga.) 
Herald, September 25, 1874; “J. L. S.” to the Greensboro Herald, March 15, June 1, 
August 10, September 14, and December 7, 1882; R. G. Hammill to the Louisville (Miss. ) 
Winston County Journal, May 26, 1905; and James D. McClean to Our Southern Home 
(Livingston, Ala.), August 20, 1902. 
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weekly during four periods of postwar southern history. The 1870's, 
early 1880's, late 1890's and early 1900's, and the years of the first 
world war saw a general restlessness among the Negro population. 
Labor agents were active, and editors regarded them with mixed emo- 
tions. They wanted to retain a sufficient quantity of cheap labor, but 
they were not always positive that they wanted the Negro to remain 
in the South. In areas where the Negro population was large and the 
land approached exhaustion of fertility, they bid the exodusters god- 
speed until their loss threatened the local farm labor supply, and then 
they bitterly opposed the agents. At the turn of the century Negroes 
departed from the older cotton belts of Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina for the bottom lands of Mississippi and Arkansas. This 
provoked an editorial crusade which helped to halt the movement. 
That the local papers influenced public opinion on the subject of im- 
migration appears obvious. They conditioned their readers’ provincial 
minds to accept northern immigrants and at the same time they kept 
them alert to possible loss by the outward migration of Negroes.” 
The year 1880 saw the development of a new economic vision in 
much of the southern press. Papers everywhere publicized the Atlanta 
Cotton Exposition of 1881."* Their editors regarded this venture as the 
dawn of a prosperous era in the South. One paper said it was the first 
step in silencing the spindles of the North. “Of all civilizations of the 
nineteenth century,” wrote this editor, ‘the old South was the only 
one that would have paid more than $2,000,000 to the hated North 
to spin its cotton, cost of a thousand miles of transportation, the cost 
of baling, [and} injury to the fibre by pressing and separating for the 
13 “*Exoduster” stories appeared in nearly all southern papers from 1870 to 1918. Some 
of the more exciting were those which appeared in Georgia weeklies describing the activi- 
ties of R. A. (‘‘Pegleg’’) Williams. Greensboro Herald, December 22, 1899, Janaury 19, 
1900. Other accounts of Negro migrations: Newberry (S. C.) Herald and News, Febru- 
ary 21, 1889, January 2, 1890; Athens (Tenn.) Post, January 30, 1874; Abbeville (S. C.) 
Medium, March 3, 1880, January 5, 1882; Fayetteville Observer, June 24, 1889, October 


3, 1889; Pittsboro (N. C.) Chatham Record, April 17, 1879; and Hazlehurst ( Miss.) 
Weekly Copiahan, February 14, 1880. 
14 Characteristic stories of this type are to be found in the Yorkville Enquirier, October 


28, 1881; Troy (Ala.) Messenger, January 12, 1882; and Sparta Ishmaelite, January 4, 
1882. 
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spindles.’ Too, this unfavorable balance of industry increased the 
income of northern labor, while southerners went unemployed. This 
situation was to be changed. ‘The Atlanta Exposition,” said the Mari- 
etta Journal, “was merely a huge blackboard on which is presented to 
the whole South the plain lesson that $300,000,000 worth of cotton, 
produced this year, will be worth $300,000,000 more when the ample 
and iceless waters of the South shall be employed to whirl the merry 
spindles at home.’*® Grady, Kimball, and Dawson were well on their 
way to becoming heroes. Grady and Dawson, especially, spread their 
New South gospel through the intricate channels of the exchanges. 
Like Sam Jones, the barnstorming evangelist, they had a Southwide 
tabernacle, the country editors were their deacons, and the weekly 
papers their amplifiers. Full columns were used in spreading the doc- 
trine of industry. Editorials were lifted bodily from the Constitution 
and the News and Courier for republication. Thus the movement for 
industrialization in at least three cotton states was not a matter of ac- 
cident. Editorial fervor in parts of the Carolinas and Georgia made it 
appear downright sinful to be without a textile mill. 

Rural editors everywhere were captivated by the promise of a New 
South. Industrialization sounded wonderful to them, even if they could 
not always interpret its meaning. When northern papers praised the 
South or commented on its rich potentialities, the weeklies used their 
articles as exchanges. Sometimes they were published simultaneously 
in ready-print pages. When Henry Grady delivered his famous address 
at the New England Club dinner, weeklies for January, 1887, carried 
its complete text.'’ This required many hours to set it in type, but its 
spirit was in keeping with the hopes and aspiration of much of the 
southern press. 

When Grady and Dawson died in early life, many country editors 
gave them as much space as they did Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, 
James A. Garfield, and “Little Aleck’’ Stephens. Their passing was as 


15 Marietta (Ga.) Journal, December 15, 1881. 

16 [ bid. 

17 Newberry Herald and News, December 19, 1886, and Fayette (Miss.) Chronicle, 
January 14, 1887. 
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that of prophets, because they had set the progressive theme for a 
large portion of the editorial fraternity. They had scaled the heights 
of the journalistic Pisgah and had seen over into the rich industrial 
land of Gilead and Dan, but the end came for them while they were 
still on the plain and while their people still labored as colonials in a 
single-crop Moab. With the deaths of the industrial prophets much of 
the future of the South rested with the captains of the weekly papers, 
and with an occasional city editor to point the way. Their duty was 
that of leading the southern people into the land of a productive 
Canaan and Lebanon, where their rivers of Jordan would supply iceless 
and abundant currents to turn cotton mills twelve months a year. The 
1880's, 1890's, and the first decade of this century saw many spies of 
southern industrialization go forth to search out the land of Providence, 
Pawtucket, and Fall River, and to entrust themselves to the favors of 
whoring capitalistic Rahabs in the brothels of the Yankee Jerichoes of 
Baltimore, New York, and Boston. 

The old ways of the southern agrarian Israel, however, were set in 
Opposition to those of the new. Editorial Joshuas stormed the ramparts 
of the one-crop citadels from the time of Appomattox to the advent 
of the New Deal. A central theme of local journalism may well be 
considered its persistent attack upon the South’s agricultural system. 
Perhaps not a single file of a country paper is without its statistical 
recitations of the failures of the traditional system of planting. Essen- 
tially these papers were agricultural journals, and any improvements 
in southern farming promised greater opportunity for the press. An- 
nually, synopses of what it cost the South to adhere to the standards 
of the single crop were published. In 1882 the Toccoa (Georgia) News, 
in a characteristic story, said that the western grain and meat bill was 
$200,000,000, while the value of cotton was only $300,000,000. The 
cost, thought the editor, was even greater than the tangible monetary 
value. The southern system made poor consumers, discouraged intelli- 
gent forethought, encouraged idleness, and prevented diversified farm- 
ing."* In the editorial mind diversified farming was the solution of 


18 Toccoa News, September 8, 1882. 
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southern agrarian economy. Rotation of crops, living at home, and 
improved breeding of livestock became a doleful journalistic dirge. 
Editors believed they had one dependable answer in their steadfast 
plea for crop rotation. Their region, however, cried out for agricultural 
reforms of all kinds; but before they could be accomplished, the vicious 
lien laws needed to be removed from the statute books and markets 
for perishable products developed. Though the weeklies were astute 
in pointing out the fundamental failures of the South, their editors 
lacked mature experience and foresight to understand the complex 
need for adequate marketing facilities. Here was the weak spot in their 
armor, and one which brought them into conflict with their agrarian 
readers. This was perhaps the chief reason why they could not effect 
material change in agricultural opinion until the last two decades. 

Throughout the South the weekly press was vigorous in opposing 
the lien laws. Again the editors were accurate in analyzing and expos- 
ing to public view failures of this method of financing agricultural 
production. They marshaled an overwhelming volume of incriminating 
evidence against it, but not until fundamental changes were made in 
rural marketing and financing did they achieve their objective. From 
the beginning this journalistic contention was sound, but no one could 
suggest a certain solution for the South’s credit needs. But the influ- 
ence of the rural press on this important aspect of southern economic 
life is not to be measured in terms of positive accomplishments. .The 
press was able to bring about a total awareness that eventually the 
prevailing system of southern farming would become bankrupt. 

If the weekly press failed to destroy the lien laws, there was an area 
in southern agriculture where it had a forthright bearing on farm 
opinion. It would have been difficult, if not impossible in some states, 
to establish experiment stations and have them function as effectively 
as they did without the co-operation of the country papers. By means 
of news stories, farming hints, scientific analyses, and vigorous edi- 
torials the rigid southern agrarian mind was converted from outright 
antagonism to reluctant co-operation within the first two decades of 
experimental work. In Mississippi, for instance, a press defense of the 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College and its experiment station made 
a definite impression upon popular opinion. Such was the case too in 
South Carolina in connection with Clemson College. By subtle news 
stories telling of people growing their own supplies, and of large yields 
per acre of produce, rural leaders were converted to change. Before 
the advent of the Hatch Act and Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, editors knew 
that the most effective way to induce southern farmers to try new 
farming methods was to give them practical and comparative solu- 
tions of their problems. When they read that their neighbors were suc- 
ceeding with new methods they were much more willing to try im- 
provements themselves. Seaman A. Knapp was one of the first men in 
the South to succeed in effecting change by the precept method. Much 
of his success lay in the favorable publicity which the country papers 
gave his projects, especially in advertising boys and girls club work. 

New ideas for livestock and plant breeding and improved mechani- 
cal methods were accepted hesitantly. Much publicity was given proj- 
ects to accomplish the breaking down of old and unprofitable farm 
practices. Boys and girls clubs and demonstration groups functioned 
more efficiently because of the interest of local papers. Two specific in- 
stances of opinion-forming service will suffice as illustrations. At the 
turn of the present century two major calamities threatened southern 
farmers of the Gulf coastal cotton-planting areas. Both the boll weevil 
and the Texas tick promised ruin. The course and progression of the 
boll weevil in Texas was widely publicized, and the yearly expansion 
of devastation was charted. Vigorous efforts were made to prepare 
cotton farmers for its eventual appearance elsewhere, and considerable 
headway was made in this undertaking. For once in their long fight 
editors could preach crop rotation and diversification with reasonable 
effectiveness. The approach of the weevil to many parts of the South 
found farmers well-warned, and partially conditioned for economic 
changes which faced them. Too, methods of combating this insect in- 
festation were made known through scores of publicity releases from 
county agents, the experimental stations, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As for the Texas tick, after July 1, 1906, when 
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federal quarantine laws became effective, the issue of dipping cattle 
in certain specified areas became bitter. The press explained generously 
the necessity for such action, and strongly advocated the eradication of 
this parasite in order to develop the cattle industry. There was much 
popular resistance, and editors were quick to condemn the ancient 
Whitecapping practice of blasting dipping vats and to give ignorant 
and superstitious resisters common-sense reasons why they should obey 
the law. 

Closely allied with the dipping-vat law was the older contention of 
the open and closed range. In many areas the New South was raw 
frontier country, and this fact must be recognized in order to compre- 
hend some of the problems which confronted the press. No public 
question better illustrated this condition than the status of the cattle 
range. Beginning in the late 1860's this dispute was publicized at great 
length in almost every country paper in the South. Progressing like a 
slow-moving hurricane, this issue swept across the region from county 
to county. Apparently no other public topic has ever been more ade- 
quately discussed in the local papers than was this one. Thousands of 
“open letters” were printed. Proponents of the closed range produced 
innumerable sound reasons for their stand, and the opposition resisted 
with astounding demagoguery. The poor widow, the tenant farmer, 
the town laborer, the Bill of Rights, and the Bible were all used as 
opposing arguments. To require cattle owners to build fences around 
their pastures and confine their livestock within a given plot of land 
was an invasion of individual privileges. It mattered not to opponents 
that the old system of fences was rapidly exhausting both timber and 
labor resources, nor that the South could not hope to improve breeds 
of livestock with scrub bulls and boars enjoying their inalienable 
rights."* Despite the furor of blatant demagogues, the more populous 

1® Characteristic arguments on this subject are to be found in the Marietta Journal, 
June 22, 1882; Pittsboro Chatham Record, January 30, 1882; Fayette Chronicle, May 4, 
1894; Greensboro Herald, September 9, 1875; Eufaula (Ala.) Times and News, February 


3, 1881; Selma (Ala.) Southern Argus, December 1, 1869; and Yorkville Enquirer, 
July 6, 1876. 
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areas of the South adopted the closed range, and clearly the country 
papers were decisive factors in the elections. 

In other fields editors fought back the frontier and prodded their 
people into making progress. A campaign for railroads and highways 
went on for seventy years. The story of the location and building of 
southern railroads involved a tremendous amount of agitation by the 
press. Editors left no doubt in their readers’ minds that railroads were 
both expensive and necessary. To them it was the differential between 
being able to reach out to the world by means of fairly efficient trans- 
portation and lingering in the backwoods hemmed in by a large land 
mass and impassable dirt roads. 

It was in the campaign for improved highways that editors actually 
exerted some of their greatest influence. They were collectively power- 
ful in agitating for railroads, but often the bigger problem of finances 
was beyond their capacity to solve. Highways, however, could be as 
local as a farm community-to-town connection. Almost from the end 
of the Civil War, weekly newspapers reflected either a total lack of 
roads in many directions from their towns or the seasonal impassability 
of those in existence. Grand jury presentments most often drew fire. 
The aimless and disorganized plan of common work by which all able- 
bodied men from 17 to 56 years were required to labor for given periods 
each year on the roads was severely criticised.”” Overseers were up- 
braided for their laxity in getting their work done. Two specific move- 
ments were promoted by progressive editors to improve the highways. 
Their first undertaking was that of making taxpayers see that it was 
wiser to abolish the indifferent overseer and the shirking citizen and 
to pay for having the roads worked. Private contractors could do the 
job much more efficiently, and they could be made directly responsible 
to county officials. This first plan was hardly before the people in con- 
crete form before a larger one was ready for discussion. After 1895 
the so-called good roads movement was under way across the South 

20 Calhoun (Ga.) Times, January 6, 1887; Our Southern Home, November 20, 1901; 


Abbeville Press and Banner, April 1, 1883; Marietta Journal, February 9, 1882; Pittsboro 
Chatham Record, July 3, December 5, 1879; and Fayetteville Observer, August 28, 1881. 
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from Richmond to Houston. Progressive editors campaigned constantly 
for the building of arterial highways. Meetings of good roads commit- 
tees were publicized. News stories of the accomplishments of other 
southern communities filled the papers, and columns of editorial prod- 
ding kept the movement alive. Obviously a combination of circum- 
stances ultimately aided in developing the southern roads, but none 
was more effective than the agitation of the weekly papers. They could 
claim a lion’s share of credit for driving the trifling overseer and his 
irresponsible common laborers back to their picayunish affairs, and of 
introducing the private contractor and the more comprehensive system 
of courthouse-to-courthouse roads which now connect southern counties. 

In the broader field of social life the southern weekly editor was 
faced with problems which were seldom so well-defined as those per- 
taining to politics and regional economics. He had to recognize the 
place of folk culture, and to utilize it so far as he could in making his 
paper both popular and useful. Again the social historian has failed 
to uncover with full understanding this meaningful vein of southern 
life. A stern evangelical religion paying obeisance to an intensely per- 
sonal God created a social complexity which required an intimate edi- 
torial understanding to prevent constant conflict. This condition of the 
rural southern mind made the shaping of public opinion in the social 
sense a slow and tedious process. The border line between intelligent 
understanding and superstitious resistance was a thin one, and it made 
editorializing and news reporting on such subjects as religion, modern 
medical care, veterinary science, scientific agriculture, home improve- 
ments, and dietary habits a highly circumscribed undertaking. Again 
the newspapers for the first fifty years after the Civil War were more 
reflective of folk habits than of a changing public opinion. Informed 
and intelligent publishers early recognized this factor as a block to 
rapid southern development. It was perhaps impossible for them to 
convert the popular mind to an acceptance of social advances except 
through the channel of public education. 

Public education itself was a confused issue. It involved many sacri- 
fices and perplexities, among them taxes, appropriations from state 
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legislatures, the loss of child labor, the procurement of adequately 
trained teachers, the eternal race question, and an enormous amount 
of moral support. Yet education, to even the most reactionary pub- 
lisher, was a prime necessity. Looked at from a selfish point of view, 
there was little to be gained from publishing a newspaper in a county 
where a large percentage of the population was illiterate. When the 
1880 census report was made public, the Pulaski (Tennessee) Citizen 
was disturbed to find that its state ranked thirty-seventh in literacy, 
and that the rate of illiteracy was 27.7 per cent. The editor said that 
frequently a good-looking, stalwart man stepped into his office, and 
when solicited for a subscription replied, “I can’t read and none of my 
people can’t, and I ain't got any use fer er paper.” 

The country journalists were thoroughly cognizant of the fact that 
a community took advantage of its opportunities in the same ratio as 
its people were educated. “If you make a tour of Georgia,” wrote the 
editor of the Eiberton (Georgia) New South, “you will find many 
pleasant little towns where it is delightful to live by reason of the 
quiet and seclusion which seems to pervade them.’’ But if the same 
traveler viewed the academy, he would have seen paneless windows, 
dingy walls, rough pine desks, and premises grown wild. This condi- 
tion prevailed not because of a lack of children, nor because they were 
less eager for learning.” There were some Georgians, perhaps, who 
like a Florida backwoodsman, were afraid to send their children to 
school because they might become lawyers, but they were indeed few.* 
The New South refuted in a flat statement the ancient southern plea 
of poverty. It was not necessarily a monetary poverty which held the 
South back, but a poverty of energy, imagination, and desire to see the 
South advance.* A plea of a lack of money and a promise of economy 
were the springboards used by demagogues to get elected to office, 
said F. B. Shipp of the Greensboro (Georgia) Herald. It was all right 
to talk retrenchment in 1900, but $6.00 per capita for Georgia school 

21 Pulaski Citizen, December 7, 1882. 

22 Elberton New South, March 1, 1881. 
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children was not economy. “Ride into office on retrenchment, but let 
not lack of education of Georgia's 500,000 children be another Galves- 
ton flood of ignorance.”’* Earlier, a bill was introduced in the North 
Carolina legislature to divert liquor taxes from the school fund to 
veterans’ pensions. Immediately the Fayetteville Observer responded: 
“If the Democratic Party adopted such a policy it would boomerang. 
Surely soldiers would rather educate their children than have a little 
tobacco money. If the party is earnest about pensions let them dig 
them up. But the School Fund Must not be Touched.”* 

Much space was given to the affairs of the Peabody Fund. Just as 
Grady, Dawson, and Edmonds spoke for industrialization, Barnas 
Sears and J. L. M. Curry were spokesmen for education. In the 1880's 
the extended debate on the Blair Bill was given much publicity, and 
the opinions of Senators John T. Morgan and Matthew C. Butler were 
much in the news. At first many country editors regarded the Blair 
Bill as a godsend to the South, but as the race issue and the tariff were 
confused with it, opposition developed. N. G. Grist of the Yorkville 
(South Carolina) Enquirer, thought Senator Butler was guilty of turn- 
ing southern opinion back to the flesh pots of earlier days. He failed 
to see the Negro as a free man. Absence of public opinion against the 
Blair Bill had shamed most of its opponents into silence—now they 
could stand under the protective shelter of a prominent name, and were 
once again aggressive. Grist said the northern Republicans had little 
enthusiasm for the bill, and southern Democrats cared little for public 
welfare in the face of partisanship.” When Congress adjourned in 
1887 without enacting the famous education bill, the Winnsboro 
(South Carolina) News and Herald lamented: ““We need more money 
and more and better schools about as much as we need anything else 
in this country. The Blair Bill will some day become a law, and the 
sooner the better.”** The Blair Bill did not become a law, and it is 
doubtful that the southern country press much affected its fate, but 


25 Greensboro Herald, October 5, 1900. 

26 Fayetteville Observer, February 7, 1889. 

27 Yorkville Enquirer, May 8, 1884. 

28 Winnsboro News and Herald, March 10, 1887. 
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there is reflected in its files the sort of whispering campaign which has 
injured many public movements of this sort. 

From 1890 to date the weekly paper has been important in develop- 
ing a sane desire for improved schools and plants, better teachers, ade- 
quate tax programs, compulsory attendance, consolidation, and im- 
proved administration. Better roads and better schools were twin issues, 
and in writing of both editors were able to arouse the Rip Van Winkles 
of southern apathy, self-satisfaction, illiterate indifference, and selfish- 
ness to the extent of developing a public school system reasonably 
free of the handicapping defeatism of the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Crusading for schools often took the subtle form of news 
stories of social activities of school communities and of academic and 
athletic contests. In fact, in recent years the historian gets the impres- 
sion from the country paper that popular opinion has come to favor 
the maintenance of schools as basic to an adequate athletic program. 

Local editors were able to publicize certain other aspects of state 
management of social responsibilities. There were many instances 
where revision of public practices depended upon the attitudes of large 
blocks of citizens. Alongside education and the good roads movements, 
one-crop farming, lien laws, and the open range was the complex ques- 
tion of employing convicts in productive labor. Just as in the case of 
road maintenance the states lacked penitentiaries because of inadequate 
planning and taxes, and were forced to shift their responsibilities to 
private hands. For the private lessor, here was a certain source of cheap 
labor from which he could expect considerable gain. He could even 
use convicts to break up threatened strikes and maintain wages at a 
low level. As Colonel Albert S. Colyar, general counsel for the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company, said: “For some years after we began 
the convict labor system we found that we were right in calculating 
that free laborers would be loath to enter upon strikes when they saw 
that the company was amply provided with convict labor. I don’t mind 
saying that for years the company found this an effective club to be 
held over the heads of free laborers.”*° 


28 Macon (Miss.) Beacon, August 27, 1892. 
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The convict camp was pictured as a place of horror in the public 
press. Accounts of filthy living quarters, brutality, murder, and fraud 
were numerous. Letters from private citizens provoked investigations, 
and reports of these inquiries appeared in the papers to awaken an 
apathetic people. Convicts were moved from place to place on trains 
and through towns, and countless news stories revealed their miserable 
conditions. After 1870, until penitentiaries were built, scarcely a year 
passed without the publication of horror stories which rivaled those 
of medieval France and England. In 1882 the Troy (Alabama) Mes- 
senger said “we might just as well have watched a Chinese praying 
machine,” as to wait for the Montgomery Advertiser to blast the Ala- 
bama system of convict leases. ‘Colonel John Bankhead has inspected 
the prisoners and found their shirts sticking to their bruised backs.’*° 

William D. Jelks’ Eufaula Times and News said that the story of 
cruelty to convicts at the Comer and McCurdy mines in 1898 had few 
parallels. “Let free-born Alabamians shudder,’ wrote the future gov- 
ernor-editor. The people would be shocked to know what cruelty was 
practiced in the mining camps. When everybody else was drunk or 
wrapped up in George Washington and the American flag, convicts 
were being flogged to death on the Fourth of July.** Throughout Mis- 
sissippi weekly papers published the Hinds County Grand Jury report 
which said that state prisoners bore marks of inhuman treatment. Backs 
were gashed with the whip, feet and hands were frost-bitten, and the 
stamp of manhood was blotted from their faces.** Editors accused the 
southern states of accepting blood money for their bestial practice of 
selling human souls to grasping contractors. 

In Georgia the Ellaville Schley County News said, in 1897: “It [the 
convict lease system} has been a blot upon the civilization of Georgia 
which is one of the last states to change to a more humane system. 
The administration of no particular governor in which the cruelties of 
the infamous system have come to light is to be blamed. The leasing 

8° Troy Messenger, March 2, 1882. 


31 Eufaula Times and News, July 17, 1888. 
32 Fayette Chronicle, July 8, 1887. 
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of the prisoners has been a pernicious evil from the beginning. South- 
ern newspaper men, from pride in their native land, in many cases 
suppressed the details of brutal treatment of convicts, because it would 
be a disgrace to humanity. If all the cases of inhumanity to convicts 
under the penitentiary lease system were written they would tell of a 
hell on earth.” 

Many of the stories of brutality were told in editorials and open 
letters. Without question the country papers influenced public opinion 
all over the South on this issue. They carried tales of inhumanity to 
the place of origin of the convict, and his family became acutely aware 
of the inhumanity inflicted upon their erring son. In Kentucky, Gover- 
nor Luke P. Blackburn, a heroic old figure of rather uncertain admin- 
istrative morals, was caught in a gross misrepresentation to the local 
press. The DuPont mining interest of Louisville attempted to secure a 
monopoly on the western Kentucky coal mines. To do this it needed 
cheap labor and connived with Governor Blackburn to lease the state 
convicts. When one contingent reached the western mines a group of 
country editors visited the Governor and asked that he recall them to 
the penitentiary, and that no other prisoners be leased. This he agreed 
to do, but when the publishers were ready to board their train they 
discovered that convicts were still being shipped away from the peni- 
tentiary for Central City. The Governor was confronted with his own 
deception, and was forced to unload the train of its human slaves and 
to bring the original shipment home. It was due directly to the influ- 
ence of the press that Kentucky escaped this chapter of social horror. 

Convict leasing was just a part of southern criminal history. It was 
only one of the results of lax law enforcement, and personal defiance 
of the rules of society. Everywhere southerners seemed to delight in 
loading themselves down with pistols and other instruments of de- 
struction. Endless accounts of crime tell of the fatal work of the gun 
and the knife. A man’s sense of honor appears to have been just as 
impulsive as his trigger finger. Between 1870 and 1915 the code of the 


38 Ellaville (Ga.) Schley County News, April 22, 1897. 
34 Hartford (Ky.) Herald, August 27, September 10, 19, October 22, 1881. 
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hip pocket was more demanding than ever in the South’s history. Men 
shot one another because of the passing of the lie, or because of 
imagined slights to their womenfolk, dogs, saddle horses, or kinfolks. 
Nervous young men even shot holes in their shoulders while posing, 
Buffalo Bill style, in country picture galleries.* Occasionally they acci- 
dentally shot their best girls while showing off their Smith and Wesson 
badges of manhood. At least two state legislatures, Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, enacted laws making it a misdemeanor to point pistols at human 
beings.** The Kentucky legislators approaching this subject, so near 
and dear to their constituents, provided that it was a misdemeanor only 
to point loaded guns at persons. 

The editor of the Gibson (Georgia) Enterprise said carrying a pistol 
did not necessarily make a boy a man. “God made us and he made us 
right, if he had needed a revolver attached to us he surely would have 
done that.” Editor McGahee also believed that the fashionable young 
man “didn't need a gun to make us [s/c} pretty or respectable any 
more than a Hottentot needs a ring in his nose to make him kissable. 
.. . A man who carries a concealed weapon must either be a great 
coward, or else he has the mark of Cain on his conscience, ‘Everyone 
that sees me shall kill me’ and made preparation to defend himself.’*’ 

For fifty years public gatherings in the South were accompanied by 
fear of disturbances caused by drunken pistol ‘‘toters.’” A famous story, 
which was published countless times, was that of a Judge Lester who 
ordered a North Georgia courthouse locked, and then pretended he 
had seen a man with a pistol, and intended to indict him unless his 
pistol and a dollar were delivered to the court. A lawyer deposited a 
pearl handle beauty and a dollar bill, but the judge said he was not 
the man he had seen. Before this farce was ended twenty-one dollar 
bills and twenty-one pieces of southern masculine adornment lay on 
Judge Lester's table.** So prevalent was the use of the pistol in Mis- 
sissippi that J. Lem Seawright of the Choctaw Plaindealer said the 

85 Marietta Journal, March 23, 1882. 

86 Ibid., November 3, 1881; Stanford Interior Journal, February 11, 1876. 
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greeting “Good evening, Sir!’ was answered by “That's what I say, 
but don’t shoot!’’** 

State legislatures dealt timidly with the task of emptying constitu- 
ents’ pistol pockets. In 1902, the South Carolina assembly passed an 
act making it unlawful for an individual to carry a pistol weighing less 
than three pounds and with a barrel measuring less than twenty 
inches.*° This drew loud editorial guffaws from all over the South. 
The Newberry (South Carolina) Observer adequately appraised the 
situation when it said: ‘The fellow that totes the ordinary pistol does 
not seem in a hurry to dispose of it and get one that conforms to the 
new law of twenty inches long and three pounds in weight. Why should 
he? The old law has been a farce on the statute books; the new one 
will be equally moreso. A few Negroes will be caught up with; but 
that will be all.” 

Editors crusaded continuously against the pistol, but back of their 
crusading they knew there were many other reasons for the prevalence 
of violence. Frontier conditions, antiquated forms of county govern- 
ment, fixed juries, lawyers who were shrewd at circumventing the law 
rather than seeking justice, spineless partisan judges, illiterate justices 
of the peace, and politically minded governors who granted pardons 
promiscuously because they thought more of results at the ballot box 
than well-ordered state social systems—all of these were effective bar- 
riers athwart the paths of conscientious editors. They could criticize 
juries and judges and upbraid an apathetic citizenry for its shortcom- 
ings, but in some sections of the South it was extremely difficult to 
correct social failures. 

Crimes of every sort filled the news columns. Stories of murder, 
tape, robbery, arson, assault and battery, thievery, and malfeasance in 
office were as commonplace as notices of camp meetings and barbecues. 
These accounts were published both because of news value and be- 
cause editors wished to awaken readers to a need for social reform. 

8® Ackerman Choctaw Plaindealer, February 3, 1888. 


* South Carolina Statutes at Large (Columbia, 1902), No. 590, p. 1093. 
41 Quoted by the Edgefield (S. C.) Chronicle, July 22, 1902. 
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Country editors had to handle criminal news carefully. Unlike city 
editors, they were too close to the scene of many crimes to be entirely 
objective. There was always danger of an editor becoming personally 
involved with friends and members of a criminal's family in cases where 
he was sufficiently critical to influence the court decision. 

In two instances the press was partially successful in making some 
headway toward correction of social evils. First it was eventually able 
to aid in driving hangings behind walls and to break up the horrible 
Roman holidays in the South where condemned men orated to drunken 
and curious thousands upon the last-minute salvation of their souls. 
Some editors said that conditions had reached the point where it 
seemed the easiest way to enter heaven was to be hanged for murder. 
A second effective influence was in facilitating reduction of lynchings. 
There was definitely mixed editorial feeling on this subject. Some edi- 
tors condemned lynching as a barbaric miscarriage of justice, while 
others pretended it to be certain punishment for capital crimes so long 
as courts and lawyers permitted delay, flimsy jailhouses invited jail 
breaks, and conscienceless governors granted pardons as freely as they 
did invitations to state receptions. Definitely the country editor cannot 
claim sole credit for reducing lynchings within the last fifty years from 
hundreds yearly to less than ten, but their attitude was extremely im- 
portant in conditioning a frontier southern mind to allow the law to 
take its course.** 

Almost without exception the question of criminality and social jus- 
tice involved the complicated race issue. Too long, scholarly studies 
have fed upon the daily papers, official documents, social surveys, and 
one another as sources of information on the South's racial attitudes. 
Every country paper published since the Civil War has liberally covered 
the subject of the Negro. Yet it is safe to assert that too few scholarly 
works have included any appreciable mention of country newspapers 


42 Lynching stories were too numerous to be cited in any significant body of material 
in so brief a space, but the following references reflect varied editorial attitudes: Sparta 
lshmaelite, August 31, 1906; Ellaville Schley County News, April 27, 1899; Louisville 
Winston County Journal, March 24, 1901: Fayetteville Observer, September 26, 1889; 
and Aiken (S. C.) Journal and Review, May 7, 1890. 
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in their bibliographies. It is impossible for erudite students to explain 
their failure to exploit this source with the excuse that they would find 
nothing new. Many of the basic racial attitudes are revealed in the 
country newspaper in their most elemental forms. Not only did editors 
give generous coverage to the Negro in general, but likewise to white 
reactions.“ 

At least three standard points of view have been kept alive by the 
southern weekly press. The Negro was good so long as he behaved 
like a ‘good old southern darkey”; he was questionable when he be- 
haved like a free man; and southerners had an inborn and intimate 
understanding of the Negro. As late as 1902 the editor of the Linden 
(Alabama) Reporter wrote that ‘the old slave Negro is fast crossing 
to, or are [sic] near, the shady side of life, and the young ones are 
coming on. The later is [s7c} unreliable and arrogant and rotten, po- 
litically. He became a subject of barter and the time for restricting his 
political rights had come and he was disfranchised. He will be better 
off and the county will profit by the act.’ 

Editors generally believed that the Negro should be denied the right 
to vote until by education and extensive experience he could do so 
intelligently and show that he was free of outside exploitative influ- 
ences. The Negro, in a significant segment of editorial opinion, was 
believed to have natural and primitive tendencies which only hard 
labor would subdue. As the ubiquitous Larry T. Gantt of the Ogle- 
thorpe (Georgia) Echo said: “The nigger couldn’t grow corn, cotton’s 
his fort. Believe Lord made niggers and mule in same mould. One 
ain't worth a cent without the other. Nigger puts up his cabin in a hot 
field as far from water as possible. Sunflowers furnish all the shade 
he gets. He'll eat anything from a highland terrapin to a polecat. Is 
fond of company and will return every visit, [especially] when neigh- 

*3 Perhaps no other social subject received more publicity in the country weeklies. 
Some revealing attitudes are to be found in the following: Woodville (Miss.) Republican, 
May 28, 1904; Newberry Herald and News, January 23, 1890; Winnsboro News and 
Herald, May 4, 1887; Forest (Miss.) Register, February 18, 1871; Lenoir (N. C.) Topic, 
February 20, 1884; Macon Beacon, October 15, 1881; Dalton North Georgia Citizen, 
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bors get a new side of bacon. He is religious when it does not interfere 
with his passions and desires. He is timid but not cowardly, and can 
be mentally improved but is not original.’’ He wound up this estimate 
by saying that he could not help liking the old-time Negro, but he 
thought the young ones, especially the mulattoes, mean. 

Perhaps a major portion of the press believed at times that the 
Negro was fit only to do manual labor. So long as he remained in the 
field he was a worthy asset to the South, but contrary to their conten- 
tion that he needed education to vote, if he sought an education he 
became potentially dangerous. He either sought to exploit his fellows 
or to get “biggety’’ with the white man. There was a marked tendency 
on the part of editors to exhibit the same provincial shortsightedness 
toward the race issue as obscured the vision of their readers. Too often 
they were apt to take a specific local incident and give it a broad gen- 
eral application. 

Since the time when the South began to reckon with the problem 
of the free Negro, the press has not been certain what it wanted to 
do with him. At times it hoped the Negro would find his way back 
to Africa, or would at least go to the North. But editors have reneged 
every time there has been a threat of such a thing happening. The 
various movements of Negroes out of the South have always incurred 
the eventual wrath of the press at that point where the agricultural 
labor supply was being threatened with exhaustion. In the same vein 
editors were never quite certain which they preferred, the Negro as a 
small landholder and independent farmer or as a tenant. As stable and 
somewhat educated farmers, they were desirable neighbors. There was 
no danger of racial friction and uprisings. Continuously the popular 
mind in many parts of the South was in constant fear of race conflicts, 
and the papers did much to publicize this state of tension and ani- 
mosity—possibly with the hope of reducing it by revealing prevailing 
conditions to the light of common knowledge.** 


*° Quoted by Abbeville Medium, February 11, 1880. 

* Butler (Ala.) Courier, September 6, 1882; Fayette Chronicle, February 12, 19, 
1904; Linden (Ala.) Reporter, September 26, 1902; and Pulaski (Tenn.) Citizen, 
February 17, 1881. 
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Southern editors were not undecided on one fundamental point, and 
that was the desirability of white political supremacy. Almost every 
public issue of consequence involved this point. Driving the Negro out 
of politics was a major undertaking. Characteristic of this attitude of 
the weekly press, an Alabama editor said, in favoring a white Demo- 
cratic primary: ‘The day of the long-legged, lantern-jawed, slab-sided, 
pigeon toed, jangle-kneed, box-ankled, turkey-trotten [sic] unforgotten 
political polawog is gone. The day of white supremacy dawneth and 
the black clouds of Ethiopia are receding from the American horizon. 
We have not had white supremacy in Alabama since the darkey was 
invested with the elective franchise. It is true we have had white of- 
ficers, and sometimes, through political intrigue and the counting of 
‘dead niggers and dogs’ they were honored with the toga of official 
preferment. We are now and always have been willing to bow to the 
behest of Caucasian rule.’*’ 

In October, 1901, weekly papers in Alabama carried news stories 
and editorials on the new state constitution. Sixteen reasons were pub- 
lished as to why it should be ratified. Reasons e/even and fifteen ex- 
plained that the Negro was denied the right to vote. ‘Reason Fifteen” 
was clear-cut: “THE WHITE MAN WILL RULE FOR ALL TIMES IN ALA- 
BAMA. ** 

While Alabama papers were shouting sixteen reasons for ratifying 
a new constitution, and printing in capital letters those relating to the 
disfranchisement of the Negro, the southern press generally was going 
mad over Booker T. Washington’s famous luncheon at the White 
House with Theodore Roosevelt. Seldom in the history of American 
journalism has a single minor incident set off so wild a public tirade. 
If all the editorial energy expended in fighting back at Teddy and 
Booker had been exerted in behalf of southern public education, the 
school system would have advanced at least a half a decade. This 
simple gesture of racial harmony on the part of the President of the 
United States exploded into one of the most violent social bombshells 


47 Enterprise (Ala.) Weekly Enterprise, April 10, 1901. 
*8 Demopolis (Ala.) Marengo Democrat, October 18, 1901. 
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this side of Reconstruction. From Bill Arp to the most insignificant 
little “patent sides” editor there was intense bitterness which did ir- 
reparable harm to race relations for the decade 1900-1910. Closely re- 
lated to this affair in the public mind was the uproar over the famous 
Bassett affair in North Carolina, and the Sledd incident in Georgia. 
Fortunately, four decades have somewhat absorbed the bitterness of 
the turn of the century. Although a majority of southern editors still 
guard white supremacy, they no longer refer in news articles to Negroes 
as “goat-scented sons of Ham,” ‘‘contrabands of freedom,” or “flat- 
nosed, thick-lipped and long-heeled fiends."” Many weekly papers now 
contain columns of Negro farm and church news and seek Negro 
subscribers.** 

Editors began their battle for white supremacy the moment the fed- 
eral civil policies were discernible after 1867. Politics has ever been a 
leavening factor in southern journalism. In a vast majority of their 
policy statements new editors have declared that they expected to be 
“strictly Democratic.”** Over the years the country paper's political 
influence has followed a rather consistent policy so far as party and 
white supremacy have been concerned. Third-party movements have 
caused a majority of the weeklies to rally around old and conventional 
political standards. In many instances Populist papers were established 
to combat the conservatism of the older journals. 

A self-estimate of the power of the country paper in downing third 
partyism was published by the Senatobia North Mississippi Democrat. 
“It would be difficult,” said the Democrat, ‘to exaggerate the influence 
of the country papers of Mississippi in the overthrow of the enemies 
of the Democratic Party. The press almost solidly fought the heresies 

49 A pattern of this type of epithet was the reference by the Forest Register (April 21, 
1872) to the Negro senator, Bob Gleed, from Lowndes County. He was called “‘flat- 


nosed, thick-lipped, long-heeled, goat-scented."" Adjectives were added to these for the 
next fifty years. 


50 Characteristic of southern newspaper salutations was that which appeared in the 
Winnsboro Herald and News when P. M. Brice and J. O. Davis assumed its editorship 
on January 4, 1888. “The policy,” they wrote, “will be conservative in all things. It is 
superfluous perhaps to state that it will continue in the future, as in the past, to hold 
steadily to the principles of the Democratic Party.” 
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of the third party from the hour t!:e war cry was shouted. The country 
papers are near to the people, fa: uliar with their wants and needs, and 
can always be depended upon tv espouse the cause of right and justice. 
Not enough credit is accorded the weekly papers in the distribution of 
the honors of the victory. They are the most potent factors in the ma- 
terial development of the country outside of their political influence.” 
This opinion was endorsed by the Jackson C/arion, which thought that 
the election of 1892 had proved signally that the weekly newspapers 
were devoted to the welfare of the state. ‘‘In many instances it would 
have been to the temporary material interest of county papers to have 
been luke-warm or non-committal. But almost without exception, they 
have been true and emphatic in assailing the specious fallacies which 
have sought political sway in the state. The Democrat is right. The 
chief agency in downing “Third Partyism’ has been the weekly press.” 

The Populist era was at most a brief interlude in country paper his- 
tory. Editors were to exert their greatest opinion-forming influence in 
their factional support inside the Democratic party. In earlier years, 
the major portion of the papers were conservative to the extent of 
wearing a pronounced Bourbon complexion. During this century, how- 
ever, weekly papers have adopted political coloring according to the 
economic background of their localities. Poot hill-country and piney- 
woods papers in Mississippi have shown a tendency to support Varda- 
man and Bilbo, while prairie and delta papers have been more con- 
servative. In South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama apparently similar 
divisions of opinion have followed lines of economic and geographic 
influences. 

Political influence of the country papers over a period of eighty years 
of post-Civil War southern journalism is to be measured in the rigidity 
of the one-party system. Locally there can be little doubt that editors 
have exerted strong personal influences over popular opinion by favor- 
ing certain candidates and contributing generously of editorial and 
news space to publicizing their campaigns. In non-personal campaigns 
editors have had a major hand in forming popular opinion. Especially 


51 Quoted by Louisville (Miss.) Winston County Journal, December 12, 1892. 
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has this been true in instances involving changes of city and town 
charters, revision and amendment of state constitutions, the floating 
of bond issues, and the advocacy of public legislation. Voters early 
learned to depend on editors for information where technical issues 
were involved. So effective have they been in this field of interpreting 
questions for their readers that local editorial support is a highly de- 
sirable thing when approaching a southern electorate with a funda- 
mental proposal. Again the publishers’ influence in instances of this 
kind has been one part editorializing and two parts personal appeal. 

Politicians early discovered that the editorial chair was a good spring- 
board for launching a political career. Among those putting this lesson 
to practical use were James K. Vardaman, William D. Jelks, Robert 
L. Taylor, Urey Woodson, S. A. Jonas, and many others. Politicians 
generally have found country papers exceedingly valuable supporters. 
Theodore G. Bilbo, Huey Long, Lee O’Daniel, and Eugene Talmadge 
discovered that weekly papers were excellent mediums in which to 
communicate with their constituents. Many southern politicians have 
often utilized the services of “bought” policy papers which spoke for 
them in the heat of political battle. 

No field of public endeavor in the small town and rural South has 
been devoid of the country press influence. Editors have never felt that 
they were restricted to special subjects in their writings. Their own 
personal courage and imaginations have been the only limiting factors. 
Wherever editing a country journal has been accepted as a profession 
by an editor who conscientiously wished to render public service, it 
has yielded rich dividends of community respect and esteem. Many 
editors reached the pinnacle of local journalism and became a balance 
wheel in the civic functioning of their communities. Where eighth- 
grade printers have risen to editorships because of the death or retire- 
ment of professional publishers, or have established weekly papers as 
adjuncts to job-printing plants, the tendency has been to focus attention 
on the financial returns from the printing business and to neglect the 
paper's community responsibility. Too, rapid means of transportation 


and communication have robbed the conventional local journals of 
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much of their news and feature values. Journalism graduates have often 
attempted to make metropolitan papers out of old-line weeklies with 
the result that they ceased to be valid weeklies and become vapid imi- 
tations of city dailies. But whatever the plight of many country papers 
today, historically the southern country press undoubtedly influenced 
public opinion and ably reflected the efforts of the South to overcome 
the stifling effects of its poverty and the drawbacks of a frontier coun- 
try, to establish industries, to diversify its crops, to enclose its convicts 
in organized penitentiaries, to close its ranges, to maintain a modern 
system of universal education, and to recognize the sanity of modern 
medical care. 











A Reconsideration of John C. Calhoun’s 
Transition from Nationalism to Nullification 


By GERALD M. CAPERS 


Like Washington and Lincoln, in the American legend John C. 
Calhoun is a symbol—a symbol of the Old South which was to be 
destroyed in the Great Rebellion that began a decade after his death. 
Unlike Washington and Lincoln, who recently at last have been por- 
trayed as individuals, in the national tradition Calhoun remains a 
symbol, not a personality, largely because of the treatment he has per- 
sistently received from his biographers. 

When the Carolinian announced his candidacy for the presidency in 
the last days of 1821, his intimate cabinet colleague, John Quincy 
Adams, regarded the move as deliberate and dishonest treachery. The 
New Englander had recently received, through a third party, what he 
considered positive assurance that the Secretary of War had no intention 
of entering the race. During the bitter months of the presidential con- 
test which followed, he secretly poured out his venom on the unsus- 
pecting Calhoun in his diary, and in its pages every action of his south- 
ern rival was recorded as that of a self-seeking, hypocritical, and 
scheming politician. This famous diary, published in the 1870's, was 
used by Hermann E. von Holst as the basis for his hostile biography 
of the southerner." Thus in the Reconstruction era Calhoun, seen 
through Adams’ biased eyes, became the personification of the un- 
principled and wicked South that plotted rebellion years before she 
finally attempted it. 

Most of his biographers, being southerners, have in retaliation por- 


1 Hermann E. von Holst, Jobm C. Calhoun (Boston, 1882). 
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trayed him as the symbol of the purity of southern motives. In their 
eyes both Calhoun and the South are above reproach, never motivated 
but by the loftiest incentives. Calhoun the man has remained in the 
clouds, symbolic of the Lost Cause. As a natural consequence the fiction 
persists that his great contemporaries, Jackson, Clay, and Webster, were 
ambitious men who used every means within their power to attain the 
presidency. But the Carolinian, willing in his high patriotism to accept 
that office because he so conspicuously had the interests of the whole 
nation rather than his own at heart, never stooped to low personal 
ambition or to the sordid methods of his rivals. 

It must be admitted that the letters and papers of Calhoun lend a 
superficial support to this thesis, but there is a stronger case for a con- 
trary interpretation. Deistic in religion but, like Adams, puritanical in 
mental habit and temperament, it was a psychological necessity to 
Calhoun never to admit personal ambition and to rationalize his every 
political act exclusively in terms of national interest. Such rationaliza- 
tion was not only temperamentally necessary, but his shift in the 
middle of his career from extreme nationalism to an extreme state rights 
position made it all the more essential. Calhoun apparently was sincere 
in changing his opinion, and he conveniently used the arguments of 
his own rationalization in an effort to convince the nation of his in- 
tellectual integrity. Confident of his own logic, he regarded those who 
disagreed as totally in error and frequently considered them positively 
vicious. Webster made an identical shift in the opposite direction about 
the same time, yet he was not subject in any such degree to an urge 
for self-justification. Jackson and Clay, since their appeal was more to 
men’s hearts, never bothered themselves about the matter of consist- 
ency. While much of Calhoun’s rationalizing was unconscious, it satis- 
fied his peculiar complex, and it has generally been accepted by his 
biographers at face value. 

2 Besides von Holst’s work, the following are full-length biographies of Calhoun: John 
S. Jenkins, Life of John C. Calhoun (Auburn, 1850); Gustavus M. Pinckney, Life of 
John C. Calhoun (Charleston, 1903); Gaillard Hunt, John C. Calhoun (Philadelphia, 
1908); William M. Meigs, Life of John C. Calhoun (2 vols., New York, 1917); Arthur 


Styron, The Cast-lron Man: John C. Calhoun and American Democracy (New York, 
1935) ; Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Nationalist, 1782-1828 (Indianapolis, 1944). 
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In view of the violent disagreement in every age among contempo- 
raries about the character of many national figures, it is almost impos- 
sible to adduce universally acceptable evidence for any specific inter- 
pretation of a prominent statesman who has been dead a century, 
particularly of so complex a personality as Calhoun. But it is unreason- 
able not to expose him to the same critical philosophy of human be- 
havior with which biographers have approached his distinguished 
contemporaries. To explain his career in terms of enlightened self- 
interest and to describe his defense of himself and his actions as 
rationalization can be regarded as condemnation only to those who 
persist in identifying the fleshless symbol with the man. 

Clay, it is generally agreed, wanted all his life to become president 
and took practical steps to achieve that objective. His successful efforts 
at compromise in periods of crisis enhanced as much as they hindered 
his chances for that high office. Calhoun also wanted the presidency 
all his life and, within the limits of his own inhibitions, took what he 
regarded as practical measures toward that end. That he frequently 
disagreed with Clay on public matters by no means proved that he 
was any less desirous of preserving the Union, but rather that he con- 
sidered his own proposals as the only sure method of preservation. 
At no stage in his career can it be clearly proven that he consciously 
placed his own fortunes above those of his nation or section, but Clay 
and Webster made such a charge against him in the great debate in the 
Senate in 1838 over the independent treasury bill. They based their 
charge principally upon his recent return to the Democrats after he had 
earlier broken with that party and had acted with the Whigs through- 
out Jackson's second term. Personally, he was always able to convince 


himself that the course most convenient to his own aspirations was also 
best suited to the general welfare, but his characteristic method of so 
doing was to begin in his own mind with his conclusion and then select 
an innocuous premise which would lead irrefutably to it. Those who 
unwarily accepted Calhoun’s premises usually found themselves caught 
in a locked vise of logic. 


As his personal traits differed from those of Clay, so did his methods. 
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Completely lacking the Kentuckian’s ability to charm his fellows by 
warmth of personality, he was by contrast naive in his views concerning 
the fundamentals of human conduct. Confident that all men were 
rational, he assumed that he could win them by the cold force of logic 
alone. This misconception alienated his contemporaries probably as 
much as any of his personal characteristics. With Calhoun in the presi- 
dency, said his colleague, Senator William H. Roane of Virginia, he 
would be in “constant terror, expecting from him some new-fangled 
sceme or view.’* A certain Judge Prioleau, a new neighbor of Calhoun’s 
in Pendleton, expressed the general sentiment bluntly when he stated 
that he never wished to see him again: “I hate a man who makes me 
think so much . . . and I hate a man who makes me feel my own 
inferiority.”’* 

Pertinent testimony as to Calhoun’s belief in the power of reason, 
as well as to his egotism and his conscious opportunism, comes from 
the Carolinian himself. “The great ends in his system of life,” he wrote 
in regard to himself in one of the many significant passages in the 
Autobiography of 1843, “whether public or private, he has ever held 
to be fixed by reason and general rules; but the time and method of 
obtaining them he regarded as questions of expediency. . . . Seeing 
clearly his own ends which . . . he judges with a rare sagacity .. . 
{he} advances forward and halts when he has taken as much ground 
as he can occupy, . . . without regard to the remonstrances of his 
followers, who take their counsels merely from zeal and do not properly 
ascertain the limits upon human power. . . . This it is which makes 
him the master-statesman of his age.’”’ 

His entrance into the presidential contest in 1821 and his definite 
hope for the Democratic nomination as late as 1848 leave no doubt 
of the depth and persistence of his presidential ambitions. In this con- 

3 William H. Roane to Martin Van Buren, September 11, 1843, in Martin Van Buren 
Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

* Gustavus M. Pinckney, “Calhoun from a Southern Stand-Point,” in Lippincott's 
Magazine (Philadelphia, 1868-1915), LXII (1898), 84. 


5 Anonymous Life of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1843), 52-53. See also the next 
note. 
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nection certain instances of his characteristic methods of indirection 
should be noted. A highly eulogistic but anonymous campaign biog- 
raphy, published by Harpers in 1843, was generally assumed at the 
time to have been written by Robert M. T. Hunter, a Virginia con- 
gressman. In 1854, however, Robert Barnwell Rhett wrote that Calhoun 
himself had written all of it but a page or two and had in vain urged 
him to accept the nominal authorship.* Similarly, he kept secret his 
authorship of the ‘South Carolina Exposition” in 1828, at a time when 
the knowledge would have seriously injured his support from northern 
Democratic Republicans as heir apparent to Jackson, and he did not 
claim it as his own until several years later." As a member of Monroe's 
cabinet, he sought to use patronage in the same backhanded fashion 
as his colleague Adams to build up support for his anticipated candi- 
dacy as successor to the Virginian. The instances are not cited as evi- 
dence of unethical conduct, but they and other similar cases clearly 
reveal that Calhoun did not hesitate to use methods identical in spirit 
with those for which other public men of the day have been criticized. 

Although he was to remain active in national politics until his death, 
which occurred shortly after his famous speech opposing the Compro- 
mise of 1850, actually the crisis of both his political and his intellectual 
life came in the decade between 1822 and 1832. This was the period 

“There is but one thing written by Mr. Calhoun that you ought not to publish as 
his—and that is—'his life.’ He wished me to Father it—but I told him that it was im- 
possible for me directly or indirectly to allow any one to understand that I was the author 
of a publication which I had not written. Hunter and | read it over together in my house 
in Georgetown. He inserted about a page and a half, and became the putative author; 
and it has done more to lift him to his present position than any thing else in his public 
life.” Robert Barnwell Rhett to Richard K. Crallé, October 25, 1854, in American His- 
torical Review (New York, 1895- ), XIII (1907-1908), 311. See also Gaillard Hunt's 
note on this subject, #bid., 310-11; and for a contrary argument, Wiltse, Calhoun, Ap- 
pendix A. 

T™In the Charleston Courier of August 15, 1831, an anonymous “Civis” wrote that 
Calhoun had only recently acknowledged his authorship of the “Exposition.” “It is be- 
lieved,” continued Civis, ‘that Mr. Calhoun was anxious he should be concealed. It has 
been frequently denied that he was the author, and both he and his friends indulged a 
hope that it could not be fastened upon him.” John Quincy Adams was surprised when 
Joel R. Poinsett told him late in the summer of 1830 that Calhoun was at the bottom 


of the whole agitation. Charles F. Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 
vols., Philadelphia, 1874-1878), VIII, 237. 
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of his gradual and reluctant transition from extreme nationalism to 
equally extreme sectionalism, ending in his open and eloquent defense 
of state sovereignty in the nullification crisis. It was also a period of 
an ardent, continuous, and optimistic quest for the presidency. His 
conversion to the southern particularism with which he is identified 
by posterity was long retarded both by his hopes for the presidency 
and his deep-seated nationalism. Not until his fatal break with Jackson 
in 1831 destroyed his prospects for a future nomination by the Demo- 
cratic Republican party did he publicly announce his adherence to the 
doctrine of nullification. 

When Calhoun entered the presidential race in 1821, he ran on a 
record for arch-nationalism unexcelled even by that of Henry Clay. 
As the Kentuckian’s lieutenant among the War Hawks, he had intro- 
duced the bill for the declaration of war in 1812, reporting it in his 
capacity as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. His 
labors as leader of the administration forces in the war Congresses led 
Alexander J. Dallas to single him out as the “Young Hercules Who 
Had Carried the War on His Shoulders.”* Striving for national self- 
sufficiency both to prevent defeat in the third war with England that 
he believed certain and to avoid the equal danger of disunion senti- 
ment as manifested in the Hartford Convention, he took the lead in 
the enactment of the nationalistic legislation of the Era of Good Feel- 
ing which Clay later named and claimed as the American System. 
Specifically, he drew up and introduced in Congress both the bill 
chartering the Second Bank of the United States and the companion 
“Bonus Bill” providing federal funds for internal improvements. At a 
crucial point in the discussion of the Tariff of 1816, he was called in 
hastily to speak in its behalf, and he argued spiritedly for its protective 
features as a national necessity. Later, as Secretary of War, he advocated 
an expensive program of national defense, which the economy drive 
led by William H. Crawford during the Panic of 1819 eventually 
doomed to defeat. 


® See sketch of Calhoun by Ulrich B. Phillips, in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone 
(eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1936), 
Il, 412. 
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His views on the Constitution at this time were as broad as the 
program which he advocated. ‘I am no advocate for refined arguments 
on the Constitution,” he said in his speech on the Bonus Bill in 1817. 
The instrument was not intended as a thesis for the logician to exer- 
cise his ingenuity on. It ought to be construed with plain, good sense.’ 
In 1823 he wrote that “the Supreme Court of the Union performs the 
highest functions under our system. It is the mediator between sover- 
eigns, the State and General Governments, and [draws] the actual line, 
which separates their authority.”’® A year later he told the son of 
Alexander Hamilton that he had a ‘“‘clear conviction, after much re- 
flection and an entire knowledge and familiarity with the history of 
our country and the working of our Government that his [the elder 
Hamilton's} policy as developed by the measures of Washington's ad- 
ministration, is the only true policy for this country.”™ 

in the same spirit he refused to take alarm at the Tallmadge amend- 
ment to exclude slavery from Missouri. He accepted the ensuing com- 
promise with full satisfaction and threw all his influence against the 
efforts of the Crawford faction to answer the Tallmadge attack by 
forming a separate southern party. “We of the South ought not to 
assent easily to the belief,” he argued, ‘that there is a conspiracy either 
against our property or just weight in the Union. . . . Nothing would 
lead more directly to disunion with all of its horrors. . . . If we, from 
such a belief, systematically oppose the North, they must from neces- 
sity resort to a similar opposition to us.”’’* This, then, was the younger 
Calhoun whom Adams characterized as ‘‘above all sectional and fac- 
tious prejudices more than any other statesman of this Union with 
whom I have ever acted.”* 

® Richard K. Crallé (ed.), Works of John C. Calhoun (6 vols., New York, 1854), 

92 
" <a to Virgil Maxcy, July 11, 1823, in Maxcy-Markoe Papers (Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

1! James A. Hamilton, Reminiscences: or Men and Events at Home and Abroad (New 
York, 1869), 62. 

12 Calhoun to Charles Tait, October 26, 1820, in “Tait Correspondence,’ Gulf States 


Historical Magazine (Montgomery, 1902-1904), I (1902), 98. 
18 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V, 361. 
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Yet within a decade Calhoun began a complete reversal of his earlier 
program and governmental philosophy. In his later years he inces- 
santly attacked the protective tariff, the bank, and federal internal im- 
provements as unconstitutional and detrimental to the national welfare. 
Never did a logician exercise his ingenuity more upon the Constitution. 
It became his dominant theme that only the sovereign states, and not 
the Supreme Court, could determine which powers had been delegated 
by that compact to their creature, the Federal Government. The major 
effort of his long career in politics after the nullification crisis was his 
unsuccessful attempt to unite the South in a separate political party. 

In considering the circumstances of this amazing transition on his 
part, the evolution of Calhoun’s plans for attaining the presidency 
must be kept in mind. When he entered the contest against Adams 
and Crawford in 1821, against the advice of many of his friends, he 
undoubtedly expected strong support from all sections in response to 
his conspicuous nationalism. Two years later a Pennsylvania convention 
gave a heavy vote to Jackson for president and to Calhoun for vice- 
president. Reluctantly he accepted this decision, and though most of 
his followers allied themselves with the Jackson forces, he kept himself 
uncommitted until the victorious Adams selected Clay as secretary of 
state. Since the Kentuckian presumably would receive the backing of 
the administration for the succession upon Adams’ retirement, his Caro- 
lina rival had no choice but to join the Jackson opposition in order to 
become similarly the General's heir apparent. This meant a delay in 
Calhoun’s elevation to the presidency until 1832 at the earliest, and 
then only if the aging Jackson should be elected in 1828 and should 
stick to his announced intention of retiring after one term. For eight 
years, meanwhile, he would have to maneuver from the vice-presi- 
dency, where there was considerable danger that he might be buried. 

It was in self-interest, therefore, as well as from conviction, that he 
endeared himself to the Jackson party by vehement attacks upon the 
Adams administration. In order to preserve a convenient ambiguity for 
Old Hickory on the tariff, Calhoun, in co-operation with Van Buren, 
devised the strategy which backfired, to his acute embarrassment, in 
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the Tariff of Abominations.’* A primary purpose of his “Exposition” 
was to keep South Carolina and the rest of the South loyal to Jackson 
by holding out the prospect of tariff reduction should he be elected. 

But in the end Calhoun’s six years of devoted service to the General 
availed him nothing. Upon their initial success in 1828 the other two 
wings of the victorious coalition—the northern group under Van 
Buren and the Tennessee group led by Secretary of War John H. 
Eaton and Major William B. Lewis—used a variety of personal inci- 
dents, particularly the “Eaton Affair,” to poison the President's mind 
against the proud Carolinian. That their conspiracy was successful as 
early as December, 1829, is evident from a private letter which Jackson 
wrote to his old Tennessee friend, John Overton.’® In this he stated in 
no uncertain terms his loss of confidence in Calhoun and designated 
Van Buren his choice as his successor in the presidency. The nation, 
however, knew nothing of this development until the summer of 1830, 
when the President used a letter from William H. Crawford, asserting 
that it was Calhoun who had advocated his court-martial in Monroe's 
cabinet because of his violation of orders in the Seminole War of 1818, 
as a convenient pretext for a formal break with his lieutenant. An 
involved attempt at reconciliation by the vice-president failed,’* and 
it was apparent early in 1831 that he had been read out of the party. 

It is perfectly possible that Calhoun had already privately decided 
that the nationalistic legislation which he had earlier sponsored had 
subsequently proven injurious both to the nation and to the South.”” 


14 George McDuffie, Calhoun’s lieutenant in the House, confessed that “this is what 
is sometimes called ‘fighting the devil with fire,” a policy which, though I did not alto- 
gether approve, I adopted in deference to the opinions of those with whom I acted.” 
Congressional Globe, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., Part 2, p. 747 (May 30-31, 1844). 

19 “Permit me to say here of Mr. Van Buren that I have found him everything that | 
can desire him to be, and believe him not only deserving of my confidence but the con- 
fidence of the Nation. . . . 1 wish I could say as much for Mr. Calhoun. You know the 
confidence I once had in that gentleman. However, of him I desire not now to speak.” 
Jackson to John Overton, December 31, 1829, in John S. Bassett (ed.), Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson (7 vols., Washington, 1926-1935), IV, 108. 

16 The pamphlet which Calhoun published in his defense in February, 1831, is repro- 
duced in Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), XL, 11-24 (March 5, 1831). 

17 As early as 1824 Calhoun began to hedge on the question of the tariff and state 
rights, as his letter of July 3 to Robert S. Garnett of Virginia clearly reveals. See 5. 
Franklin Jameson (ed.), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun (American Historical As- 
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He may also have become convinced that the state sovereignty theory, 
upon which nullificetion was based, was the proper interpretation of 
the Constitution. But the significant fact that he resisted strenuous 
pressure in his own state to commit himself openly to that doctrine 
until several months after his break with Jackson had destroyed his 
chances for the Democratic Republican nomination suggests that his 
presidential aspirations were a potent influence upon all his actions 
during the preceding decade. 

Calhoun’s opposition to Adams and Clay, in view of the ultra-na- 
tionalism of their program, necessitated a discreet retreat from his 
earlier position after 1825, but the growing opposition to the tariff 
throughout the South made such a retreat increasingly imperative. The 
greatly increased production of cotton in the 1820's brought a severe 
drop in the price of that staple. This, in turn, caused a decline in south- 
ern income that reached the proportions of an acute and continuing 
depression in the older areas along the seaboard, which suffered from 
competition of the rich new soils in the Southwest. Yet increased tariff 
rates were singled out as the sole cause of this economic distress. In 
the general indignation which followed the passage of the bill of 1828, 
most southern legislatures resolved that the protective tariff was un- 
constitutional, and in South Carolina there was wild talk of forcible 
resistance to the collection of duties. 

It was this situation which led Calhoun secretly to write the ‘Ex- 
position” in 1828. Surely he realized that the support of his state and 
his section were essential to his presidential ambitions and that some- 
sociation, Annual Report, 1899, Vol. Il. Washington, 1900), 219-23. John Taylor had 
already dismissed Calhoun’s careful statement as a quibble, on the grounds that, despite 
all he said, he believed in “endowing the federal government with a supremacy over the 
state governments whenever they came in conflict.” Taylor to James Monroe, April 29, 


1823, in “Letters of John Taylor of Caroline, Virginia,” John P. Branch Historical Papers 
(Richmond, 1901-1916), II (1905-1908), 348-53. 

In 1825 Calhoun was still spiritedly defending his broad national program in South 
Carolina. Not until 1827, apparently, did he definitely form and act upon the conclusions 
which thereafter determined his policy. In that year, as president of the Senate, he cast 
the deciding vote against the Woolens Bill, and on August 26 he wrote a long, conf- 
dential letter to his brother-in-law, James E. Calhoun, in which he stated that the “great 
defect in our system’’ was the fact that “the separate geographical interests are not suf- 
ficiently guarded.” Jameson (ed.), Correspondence of Calhoun, 247-51. 
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how he must induce the other wings of his party to reduce the tariff. 
In view of the fact that the heaviest vote for increased rates had come 
from the Middle Atlantic region and the Northwest, this was to prove 
an insuperable task. The vice-president’s hold upon his own state, 
furthermore, had been precarious throughout the 1820's. Its legislature 
had originally nominated William Lowndes for the presidency in 1821, 
and only after his death the following May had it formally approved 
Calhoun’s candidacy. Former Senator William Smith, who led a state 
rights faction in South Carolina which constantly attacked Calhoun as 
a Federalist, was elected again to the Senate in 1825. In the same year 
the legislature passed resolutions condemning the tariff and internal 
improvements as unconstitutional. 

Younger Carolina politicos, George McDuffie, James Hamilton, Jr., 
and Robert Y. Hayne, previously disciples of Calhoun and his nation- 
alism, were becoming ardent state righters. He was thus forced to 
follow their lead in opposing the tariff, and in 1827 he cast the de- 
ciding vote against the Woolens Bill when Van Buren had contrived 
a tie in the Senate to embarrass him. Had his tariff strategy in 1828 
worked out as he expected, the Tariff of Abominations would never 
have been passed, and he could not have been unaware of the fact that 
it was the affirmative vote of the northern and western wings of his 
party for certain protective amendments which caused his plan to 
miscarry. 

A primary purpose of the “Exposition,” therefore, was to exert a 
subtle pressure upon his own party for tariff reduction. The threat of 
state interposition and the danger of alienating the South might induce 
his fellow Democratic Republicans, from motives of political expedi- 
ency, to support a reduction of duties by Congress. Moreover, the same 
considerations might influence Jackson to veto the next tariff bill if 
protective rates were retained. Yet the tone of the document was mod- 
erate, and its immediate recommendation was that the state cast its 
vote for the General in confident expectation that he would restore 


“the pure principles of our government.”'* Although it argued that 


18 Crallé (ed.), Works of Calhoun, V1, 56. 
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nullification was the identical constitutional remedy advocated by Jeffer- 
son himself for the protection of a minority against legislation which 
violated the federal compact and that it was designed to preserve 
rather than to disrupt the Union, the ‘Exposition’’ suggested its use 
only in the improbable eventuality that more conventional methods 
should fail. Since Calhoun’s authorship was unsuspected at the time 
outside the state, he in no way endangered his standing in the party, 
whose initial victory he was thereby assuring. 

There can be no doubt that he also sought by the “Exposition” to 
assure Carolina leaders of his concurrence in their sentiments, and at 
the same time to avoid positive commitment until he was surer of the 
outcome of current developments, both in the state and in the nation. 
While it was not generally known that he favored nullification until 
his public letter of July 26, 1831, radical leaders in the state knew of 
his authorship of the “Exposition’’ from the outset. By this means he 
hoped, as Frederic Bancroft says, ‘‘to obtain secret and at least partial 
control of the radicals and to retain inconspicuous general leadership 
in South Carolina.””*® If the tariff should be lowered, he could claim the 
credit, and particularist sentiment in the state would subside; but if 
not, he could still claim an early identification with the local movement 
should he decide in the future upon such a course. 

As a matter of fact, both James Hamilton and an anonymous ‘‘Syd- 
ney,” writing in the Charleston Mercury, formally outlined the general 
theory of nullification before Calhoun wrote his more elaborate essay 
for the committee of the legislature on federal relations. Actually, the 
legislature refused to adopt the “Exposition” as an official expression 
of its views, but to save the face of the committee, five thousand copies 
were ordered to be printed.*® Not until the election in the fall of 1830 
was it evident that a majority of Carolinians favored formal state action, 
and even then the Nullifiers failed to controb the two-thirds of the leg- 


islature necessary to call a convention. Whatever his private and devious 


19 Frederic Bancroft, Calhoun and the South Carolina Nullification Movement (Balti- 
more, 1928), 49. 
20 Meigs, Calhoun, 1, 382. 
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relations with Carolina radicals, Calhoun did not become a leader of 
the nullification movement until the summer of 1831. 

In view of the complexity of the situation which he faced in 1828 
and the ingenious political methods which he used, it is definitely 
possible that in writing the ‘Exposition’ Calhoun was also anticipating 
the potential formation of a state rights party under his own leader- 
ship. There was universal concern in the South over increasing pro- 
posals for compensated emancipation and over indications of a growing 
abolitionist sentiment, no less than over the injustice of the tariff. If 
nullification could be established in advance as a certain defense against 
a frontal attack upon slavery, a grateful and united South would surely 
follow its author. By thus avoiding the necessity of secession, the 
cherished Union would be preserved, and the doctrine might well 
make converts in the West, which had its specific grievances against 
an eastern majority. Calhoun appreciated the revolutionary nature of 
contemporary politics, and while retaining his affiliation with Jackson 
as his main chance, he seems to have privately encouraged the forma- 
tion of a state rights party as an alternative upon which he could rely 
in case of necessity. The circumstances of the Webster-Hayne debate 
lend weight to this hypothesis. If this was Calhoun's game, then the 
unfavorable response to Hayne’s arguments for nullification in the 
South and in the nation at large was an additional reason for his long 
delay in committing himself formally to the doctrine. 

The climax to Calhoun’s plans for the next presidential election 
came in 1831 when, despite his final break with Jackson in January, 
he held high hopes of success. He revealed his aspirations during the 
spring in a long conversation with James H. Hammond, one of the 
several leaders of the Carolina radicals.** Both Jackson and Clay, he 
asserted, were rapidly losing followers, who were transferring their 
support to himself. He outlined in detail to Hammond a plan of sec- 
tional compromise which he intended to use as a platform. For the 
West he would amend the Constitution to authorize internal improve- 


21 See Hammond's Memorandum on the conversation, March 18, 1831, in American 
Historical Review, V1 (1900-1901), 741-45. 
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ments at federal expense, using the proceeds of land sales for that 
purpose. For the South he would lower the tariff by reducing purely 
revenue duties, but for the Northeast he would retain protectionist rates 
on certain key products manufactured in that region. At the end of 
May he enthusiastically wrote his friend, Major Christopher Van De- 
venter: “I will in the coming contest act second to none. .. . I will 
stand on my own ground, which I know to be strong in principle and 
in publick support. I do not fear to carry the whole South with me, 
acting as it becomes my duty, which I will take care to do. I never stood 
stronger.’ 


During these months Calhoun was pursuing a highly opportunistic 
policy, but he seems ultimately to have expected nomination by the 
Anti-Masonic convention, which was to meet in September. Before that 
date, however, the Carolina radicals forced him to wreck his chances 
by a public commitment to nullification. Both Hammond and Hamilton 
had objected strenuously to his compromise and had advised him 
strongly against entering the presidential race.** To smoke him out, in 


22 Calhoun to Christopher Van Deventer, May 25, 1831, in Jameson (ed.), Correspond- 
ence of Calhoun, 292. What would have been the reception of Calhoun’s compromise 
plan in the rest of the South had he resisted the Carolina Nullifiers is a matter of con- 
jecture. It could be argued that his plan would have been popular, because the South 
then and later gave indication of its willingness to compromise. The section as a whole 
voted against nullification in 1833 and for the compromise tariff, which provided for no 
great immediate reduction. Later, the secession movements of both 1844 and 1850 were 
defeated, and a working compromise with the West was effected in the 1840's. On the 
contrary, however, Clay's distribution plan, which was similar to Calhoun’s proposals for 
sectional compromise, was defeated in Congress for ten years. In two instances it was 
passed, but in the first it was vetoed by Jackson, and in the second it contained an amend- 
ment which shortly rendered it inoperative. 

28 When Calhoun told Hammond that he might become a candidate if “things went 
right,’ the latter “told him candidly that such a step would be imprudent at this moment 
both at home and abroad, and should not be thought of at this time. He agreed with me. 
He said his object was to throw himself entirely upon the South and if possible to be 
more Southern if possible [sic]. . . . He is unquestionably quite feverish under the pres- 
ent excitement and his hopes.’"” Hammond Memorandum, March 18, 1831, in American 
Historical Review, V1, 744-45. Soon James Hamilton, whom Duff Green had approached 
on the same matter, wrote Hammond that he had replied to Green that “in no shape, lot 
or scot would we be included in the arrangement, that we would take no part in the 
presidential election, and that I was quite sure that Mr. C.’s prospects were as hopeless 
as his ruin would be certain, if he was brought to give his countenance to such a com- 
pact.” Hamilton to Hammond, June 11, 1831, *bid., 746-47. 
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May, 1831, they opened an intensive campaign in the state for nullifi- 
cation. Caught between demands from Nullifiers and Unionists in 
South Carolina that he express his sentiments, yet fearing to lose sup- 
port outside the South essential to his nomination, he maintained his 
silence until July 26, when in a public letter he repeated without reser- 
vation the earlier arguments of his “Exposition.’** ‘But for the cry of 
Nullification,’’ bemoaned his ardent lieutenant, Duff Green, ‘Mr. Cal- 
houn would have been nominated by the anti-Masons.”’*’ 

Thus Calhoun’s involved strategy ended in complete failure. Jackson 
and Van Buren ousted him from the Democratic Republican party, 
and the formal rejection of nullification by all other southern states, 
when South Carolina took her precipitate action in 1832, destroyed all 
prospects for a southern party which might support his future candidacy. 
Worse still, his prolonged delay in joining the Carolina radicals in 
their campaign for positive state action had seriously endangered his 
local position. In the crisis produced by the passage of the nullification 
ordinance, he resigned the vice-presidency and went to Washington as 
senator to defend his native state against the wrath of Andrew Jackson. 
At the moment he was fighting a crucial battle for his own political 
future in South Carolina. In this he conspicuously succeeded, but by 
the same action he doomed himself to a position of isolation in the 
nation from which he never completely emerged. 

24 Crallé (ed.), Works of Calhoun, VI, 59-94. 

25 Duff Green to Crallé, October 4, 1831, in Frederick W. Moore (ed.), “Calhoun as 


Seen by His Political Friends,’ Southern History Association, Publications (Washington, 
1897-1907), VII (1903), 169. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau in Alabama 


By ELIZABETH BETHEL 


When General Richard Taylor surrendered to General Edward R. S. 
Canby all the remaining Confederate forces east of the Mississippi at 
Citronelle, Alabama, on May 4, 1865, some 439,000 former slaves in 
Alabama became the wards of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands. This Bureau, established in the War Department 
by act of Congress, March 3, 1865, was made responsible for all matters 
relating to refugees and freedmen and for the supervision and manage- 
ment of abandoned lands. Its organization began in May when Major 
General Oliver O. Howard was appointed commissioner, with head- 
quarters in Washington. Under his direction special divisions were set 
up for the administration of relief, hospitals and medical aid, educa- 
tion, and justice, and assistant commissioners were appointed to serve 
in the southern states. Brigadier General Wager Swayne’ was appointed 
assistant commissioner for Alabama, arriving in the state in the latter 
part of July. By July 24 he was hard at work at Montgomery, pleased 
with the prospect and “agreeably disappointed in the reasonable temper 
of the planters and the general behaviour of the Freedmen.’” 

In reality, however, the situation that confronted the Bureau was 

1 Swayne, the son of United States Supreme Court Justice Noah H. Swayne, was com- 
missioned in the volunteers in 1861 and lost his right leg as a result of a shell wound 
at Rivers Bridge, South Carolina, February 2, 1865. He had been made brigadier general 
in April, 1865, and in 1866 was promoted to the rank of major general, to date from June 
20, 1865. See Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (20 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1936), XVIII, 240-41. 

2 Swayne to Howard, July 24, 1865, in Records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands (The National Archives). Unless otherwise indicated, all unpub- 


lished materials hereinafter cited are in these records. Where clarity seems to require 
designation of the collection, the abbreviation B.R.F.A.L. Records will be used, 
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discouraging. Although some of the Negroes remained on the planta- 
tions and were treated kindly, confused notions of the meaning of their 
new freedom and of the provisions to be made for them by the Govern- 
ment caused discontent. Others felt impelled to test their new freedom 
by changing their employers and leaving their old homes, and still 
others were taking a violent and lawless holiday. The whites were 
fearful of the future and uncertain of their tenure on the property 
which remained in their possession. Many, indeed, had lost everything 
and had to begin over again in the midst of a completely disorganized 
society. The worst elements of both classes were roaming the country, 
committing robbery and murder. Because of the mustering out of the 
volunteers there were no troops in parts of the state, and the civil 
government, in process of organization, was incapable of protecting 
the people without the aid of a military force. In some places only the 
most “aboriginal” form of government was in existence.* 

In the face of this unhappy situation, General Swayne proceeded to 
organize the work of the Bureau on the basis of General Howard's 
instructions. These were, briefly, to introduce practicable systems of 
compensated labor, removing the prejudices of the planters against 
employing their former slaves and the belief of the freedmen that they 
could live without labor; to provide for the destitute, aged, and sick, 
in co-operation with the northern aid societies, while compelling the 
able-bodied to labor for their own support; to afford facilities to the 
aid societies and state authorities for the maintenance of schools for 
refugees until a system of free schools could be supported by the local 
governments; to protect loyal refugees and to assist them in returning 

* For a summary of the general situation, see Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Re- 
construction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 262-83. The above generalizations are based 
on statements in a report from Provisional Governor Lewis E. Parsons to the President, 
October 2, 1865, in Senate Executive Documents, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 26 (Serial No. 
1237), p. 97; the Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 
1866, in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6 (Serial No. 1276), p. 4; and the follow- 
ing letters in the B.R.F.A.L. Records: Swayne to Howard, July 24, 1865; Governor Parsons 
to the President, August 29, 1865; Major Charles A. Miller, 2nd Maine Cavalry, to 
Colonel Cornelius Cadle, Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, September 


25, 1865; Colonel George D. Robinson, Sub-Assistant Commissioner at Mobile, to Swayne, 
January 17, 1866. 
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to their homes; and to adjudicate differences arising between Negroes 
or between Negroes and whites where there was an interruption of 
civil law or where the Negroes’ rights to justice were disregarded.‘ 
In carrying out these instructions General Swayne proceeded on the 
principles that the Bureau's task was to mold existing institutions that 
were permanent rather than to displace them by a “temporary antag- 
onism of military power,” and that constant co-operation with the civil 
authorities was necessary so that when it should be withdrawn no 
radical change would be required.” 

The problems of the establishment of systems of justice and labor 
that would be consistent with the new status of the Negro were prompt- 
ly attacked. Finding that the courts were closed to the freedmen, and 
unable to persuade the governor to take any positive action to safe- 
guard the rights of the Negro, General Swayne took action on his own 
initiative, on the ground that under the circumstances exclusive juris- 
diction was vested in the assistant commissioner.* Swayne was unwilling 
to establish in Alabama courts administered by persons who were not 
citizens of the state or who were unfamiliar with its laws, provided a 
fair administration of justice could be obtained otherwise. He therefore 
designated the judicial officers and magistrates then holding office to 
serve as agents of the Bureau for the administration of justice, but he 
also specified that they were to have no further authority under the 
Bureau. They were to be held responsible for the administration of 
justice in cases involving freedmen, with the understanding that they 
should make no distinction in color in administering the laws. Any 
refusal of an officer to accept such assignment or any evident denial 
of justice would be followed by revocation of the appointment and the 
substitution of martial law in the district in which it should occur. 
When the majority of the officers concerned applied to the governor 

* Circulars No. 2, May 19, 1865; No. 5, May 30, 1865; and No. 11, July 12, 1865, 
B.R.F.A.L., Washington 

5 Swayne to Colonel George D. Robinson, September 13, 1865, in B.R.F.A.L. Records; 
Swayne’s Annual Report as Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in 


Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 20. 
® General Orders No. 7, B.R.F.A.L, Alabama, August 4, 1865. 
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for instructions, he issued a proclamation advising them to accept, in- 
timating that removal from office would be the result of non-compli- 
ance. Practically all then accepted the Bureau agency,’ and from then 
on, in theory at least, the courts were open to the Negroes on the same 
terms as to the whites. 

In actual operation this system was disappointing. Although its 
formal effect was to give to the freedmen the rights and privileges 
possessed by other non-voting inhabitants, in practice this was limited 
by the attitude of the individual magistrates, the majority of whom 
had held office under the Confederate government. General Howard 
believed that prejudice, the notion that slavery was the proper condition 
of the colored race, and bad feeling because of the loss of the war 
caused some officials to use their power oppressively.* The system was 
preferable, however, to the alternative of setting up freedmen’s or 
military courts and proceeding under martial law. Also, this system 
was relatively inexpensive and was valuable as a factor in influencing 
public opinion, while the use of special courts and martial law was 
impracticable from the standpoint of expense alone. Furthermore, since 
the colored people must eventually be subject to the civil courts, it was 
considered advisable that the change should come under the auspices 
of the Bureau rather than after the Negroes had come to be regarded 
as the protegés of a hostile jurisdiction and the Bureau should no 
longer be there to protect them.* 

General Swayne did not consider, however, that this system of ju- 
dicial agencies prevented him from using other means to secure justice 
to the freedmen; but he instructed Bureau officers to interfere only 
when it was absolutely necessary. In a few instances magistrates were 
suspended from the exercise of their judicial functions until they con- 
ferred with him and gave assurance of satisfactory administration in 

7 Swayne’s testimony in Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction. House Re- 
ports, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 30 (Serial No. 1273), Part III, p. 138. 

8S Annual Report of General Howard, November 1, 1866, in House Exec. Docs., 39 


Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Vol. HI (Serial No. 1285), p. 185. 


®* Swayne to Howard, August 21, 1865; Swayne to Brigadier General Joseph S. Ful- 
lerton, June 13, 1866, 
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the future."® Freedmen’s courts were resorted to on three occasions 
when it was found impossible to secure the freedmen a fair and un- 
prejudiced trial in any other way. These courts were held early in 
1866 at Mobile, Huntsville, and Selma, most of the cases involving 
alleged assault and battery on freedmen by whites or non-payment of 
wages to freedmen. Of the twenty-seven cases on record two were 
decided in favor of the defendant.” 

The plan adopted in Alabama of calling upon the civil authorities 
to administer impartial justice pending the enactment of laws opening 
the courts to the Negro met with the approval of General Howard, 
who forwarded a copy of General Swayne’s order and Governor Lewis 
E. Parsons’ proclamation to the other assistant commissioners with the 
statement: “Though I do not prescribe you a method I assure you I 
will endorse any action that will secure the same plain recognition of 
the rights of the Freedmen.”'* The assistant commissioners of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana attempted to put General Swayne’s system in effect 
in their respective states.’ The effort came to nothing in Louisiana, 
however, because the governor refused to issue a proclamation advising 
the authorities to accept. Governor William L. Sharkey of Mississippi 
co-operated by issuing a proclamation calling upon the magistrates to 
accept, and, while the proposition was generally accepted, it had hardly 
got under way when an act of the legislature was approved admitting 

10 Swayne to John Forsyth, Mayor of Mobile, February 12, 1866. See also Swayne’s 
Annual Report as Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in Sen. Exec. 
Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 4. 

11 The records include the proceedings of the court at Huntsville in four cases and 
the one at Selma in twenty-three cases but not the proceedings of that at Mobile. That a 
court was held at Mobile is shown in Swayne to Forsyth, February 12, 1866. The records 
of the proceedings at Huntsville and Selma are brief and unsatisfactory. That for Hunts- 
ville gives the names and testimony of the witnesses but shows their color in only one 
instance, except as it can be deduced from their relationship with plaintiff or defendant; 
and it gives no indication concerning the reliability of the testimony. That for Selma 
gives neither the names nor the testimony of the witnesses. The color of the defendant 
and plaintiff is not always shown. The courts were presided over by Army officers on 
duty with the Bureau, but the other members are not named. 

12 Howard to Assistant Commissioners, except General Swayne, September 6, 1865. 


13 General Orders No. 8, B.R.F.A.L., Mississippi, September 20, 1865; Circular No. 
15, B.R.F.A.L., Louisiana, September 23, 1865. 
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Negro testimony in the courts."* In Georgia, at the request of the assist- 
ant commissioner, the constitutional convention adopted a resolution 
authorizing those civil officers who were selected by the Bureau because 
of their competency and fitness to serve as its agents. The difference 
between this system and that in Alabama was in the principle of se- 
lection. Although a few of those designated were found incompetent 
and were removed, on the whole the plan worked well and, like that 
of Alabama, had a good effect by its influence on public opinion.” 

The assistant commissioners for Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee continued to use freedmen’s courts, in accord- 
ance with General Howard's order of May 30, 1865, to adjudicate dif- 
ferences arising between Negroes or Negroes and whites. These courts, 
presided over by officers of the Bureau, were composed in various ways. 
Frequently they consisted of the presiding officer and an equal number 
of citizens selected by the whites and the freedmen or of the presiding 
ofhcer and a magistrate of the district in which the court was held, 
these two selecting a third member."* However constituted, they aroused 
the antagonism of the whites, who considered their decisions generally 
partial to the Negro. Generals James B. Steedman and Joseph S. 
Fullerton, who traveled through the South investigating Bureau affairs 
in the spring and summer of 1866, found the attitude of the whites 
toward the Bureau much better in Georgia and Alabama than in other 
states and attributed this to the infrequent use of freedmen’s courts in 
those states." 

Labor regulations announced in Alabama on August 30, 1865, pro- 
vided that contracts with freedmen for one month or more must be in 


14 Thomas W. Conway, Assistant Commissioner for Louisiana, to Governor J. Madison 
Wells, September 30, 1865; Colonel Samuel Thomas, Assistant Commissioner for Mis- 
sissippi, to Howard, September 29 and November 13, 1865. 

15 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Georgia, November 1, 1866, in 
Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 48. 

16 Circular, unnumbered, B.R.F.A.L., Virginia, September 27, 1865; Circular No. 2, 
July 15, 1865, and Circular Letter, October 14, 1865, B.R.F.A.L., North Carolina: Cir- 
cular No. 10, B.R.F.A.L., Kentucky and Tennessee, December 26, 1865; Annual Report 
of the Assistant Commissioner for South Carolina, November 1, 1866, in Sen. Exec. Docs., 
39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 117. 

17 Final Report of Generals Steedman and Fullerton on the Inspection of Operations 
of the Bureau, in New York Times, August 10, 1866. 
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writing and be approved by an official of the Bureau; the employer 
should provide food, quarters, and medical attendance for the entire 
family and such other compensation as should be agreed upon; such 
contracts should be a lien upon the crop, not more than one-half of 
which could be removed until full payment was made and the contract 
released by a Bureau official; and when an employer should state under 
oath that an employee had been absent from labor without good cause 
for longer than one day or for more than three days in a month, the 
employee was to be proceeded against as a vagrant and put to work 
for the county."* This order was to apply only where a contract was 
made and was not intended to compel the making of contracts. Verbal 
contracts were good to the extent that if the employer failed to fulfill 
his part of the contract the employee could sue for his wages, and if 
the employee failed to fulfill his part of the contract the employer could 
obtain damages against him provided he had any property liable for 
damages.’® To make the business of supervising contracts self-support- 
ing, the employer was charged twenty-five cents for each laborer em- 
ployed when the contract was approved.*° 

No single form of contract was set by the Bureau; its agents approved 
any form agreed upon by both parties which they believed did justice 
to the freedmen. For field work the usual wage was $10 to $12 a month 
for men and from $6 to $10 for women, in addition to food, quarters, 
and medical attendance.”’ The cost of the latter items for non-laboring 
members of the family was deducted from the wages of the employed 
members. After the first year's experience the form of contract most 
frequently in use provided for the laborer to receive a share of the 
crop rather than money wages, thus giving him a greater interest in the 

18 General Orders No. 12, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, August 30, 1865. 

18 Swayne to Howard, September 4, 1865; Captain Melville C. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, to I. M. Johnson, Justice of the Peace, Pike 
County, Alabama, March 28, 1866. 

20 General Orders No. 14, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, September 15, 1865. This charge was 
discontinued in 1867 (Circular Letter from Howard to the Assistant Commissioners, 
January 24, 1867). 


21 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in 
Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 4. 
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success of the crop.** This type of contract usually followed one of 
three patterns: (1) the laborer to receive one-fourth of the crop and 
to be furnished with provisions and the means of planting the crop; 
(2) the laborer to receive one-third of the crop and to furnish his own 
provisions but to be furnished with the means of planting the crop; 
and (3) the laborer to receive one-half of the crop and to furnish his 
own provisions and one-half of the expenses of cultivation.” 

It proved very difficult to enforce a contract system. Even after the 
contract was read and explained to the freedmen, many had no clear 
idea of what they were contracting to do. They also believed that at 
Christmas or New Year's the plantations were to be divided among 
them and therefore refused to work steadily or to enter into engage- 
ments reaching beyond the holidays. To correct this impression the 
Bureau distributed circulars and handbills and sent agents to the plan- 
tations to talk to the freedmen, calling attention to the absurdity of a 
belief that the Government, which was simply upholding the rights 
of the Negroes as one class, would, for their benefit, invade the equal 
rights and property of another class.** The planter considered the sys- 
tem of wages a precarious and arbitrary innovation. He was also with- 
out security for the performance of the contract, since few laborers 
owned property. Theoretically he was required to pay his laborers be- 
fore the full crop could be moved, but he usually had to dispose of the 
crop in order to obtain money for wages. In fact, however, that part of 
the order giving the laborer a lien on the crop was not enforced until it 
was made the subject of a later order by General Swayne. Eventually 


the principle was incorporated into the state law. 


22 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 10, 1867, in 
B.R.F.A.L. Records 

28 Major Charles W. Pierce, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Demopolis, to Swayne, De- 
ember 26, 1867; James F. McGogy, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Talladega, to Colonel 
Oliver D. Kinsman, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Montgomery, December 24, 1867; 
Charles C. Bartlett, Acting Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Selma, to Brigadier General 
Julius Hayden, Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, February 6, 1868 

“4 Circular No. 1, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, September 7, 1865; Thomas L. Bevill, Agent, 
Sumter County, to Pierce, April 27, 1866. See also Annual Report of the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, 
p. 4. 
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The labor regulations issued by assistant commissioners in the ma- 
jority of the southern states led to wage and share systems generally 
similar to those in Alabama, although varying in details. The same 
difficulties were encountered in their enforcement, due to the distrust 
of the planters in any system of free labor and the ignorance of the 
freedmen. The latter almost universally believed that the plantations 
were to be divided, and refused to work until the idea was dispelled 
by Bureau officials.” 

From September 12 to September 30, 1865, the constitutional con- 
vention of Alabama was at work adopting ordinances that recognized 
the new status of the Negro. General Swayne, who was on cordial 
terms with most of the members of the convention, gave advice to those 
with whom he came in contact and used his influence to obtain the 
adoption of ordinances he considered desirable. In co-operation with 
Governor Parsons, he tried to persuade the convention to incorporate 
the principle of equality before the law in the constitution. This the 
convention refused to do, alleging that public opinion was so unpre- 
pared for such a step that any delegate who supported it would be 
ruined; but an ordinance was adopted continuing the system of judicial 
agencies until the close of the next session of the legislature.** When 
that body met in November it passed an act, approved December 9, 
which gave the Negro the right to sue and be sued and to testify in 
open court in cases involving Negroes, but which did not permit him 
to testify in cases involving whites only.** Other acts passed by it—an 
apprentice law, a contract law, and a bill to revive those parts of the 
slave code that referred to free Negroes—General Swayne pronounced 


25 Annual Reports of the Assistant Commissioners for Georgia (November 1, 1866), 
Louisiana (October 31, 1866), and South Carolina (November 1, 1866), in Sen. Exec. 
Does., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, pp. 50-51, 70, 113. See also Colonel Eliphalet Whittlesey, 
Assistant Commissioner for North Carolina, to Howard, January 15, 1866; Circular No. 
2, B.R.F.A.L., Mississippi, January 2, 1866; Colonel Thomas W. Osborn, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Florida, to Howard, December 31, 1865; and Colonel Orlando Brown, 
Assistant Commissioner for Virginia, to Howard, November 30, 1865, in Sen. Exec. Docs., 
39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 27 (Serial No. 1238), pp. 14, 36, 48, 146. 

“6 Swayne to Fullerton, June 13, 1866; Swayne’s testimony in Report of the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction, House Reports, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 30, Part Ill, p. 138. 

27 ‘Laws in Relation to Freedmen,” in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, 
p. 170. 
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a revival of slavery, except as to the sale of persons, and successfully 
used his influence to obtain their veto.** When the legislature recon- 
vened on January 15, 1866, after a recess of thirty days, its attitude 
had changed, due mainly to the fact that the freedmen, having given 
up hope of a division of the plantations, had gone to work, and it 
sustained the governor's vetoes. On February 23, 1866, however, an 
apprentice law was signed by the governor in spite of General Swayne's 
objections to a provision in it giving preference to the former owners 
of freed children in apprenticing them. To prevent, if possible, abuse 
of this provision, General Swayne instructed all Bureau officials to see 
that the provision in the act requiring proof that the former owner was 
a suitable person to have the apprenticeship of minor children was 
strictly carried out.*® The other laws were not re-enacted. 

From the beginning of Reconstruction the legislature showed a 
disposition to co-operate with the Bureau in relieving the needy. In 
1865 it passed a bill directing the governor to appoint a commissioner 
for the destitute, created committees on destitution and supplies in 
both houses, and appropriated $500,000 to buy food whenever the 
bonds of the state could be negotiated for the purpose. The state could 
do little, however, since the treasury was nearly empty and much of 
the property which formed the basis of taxation had been destroyed.** 
It was estimated that 40,000 men from Alabama had lost their lives in 
the war, of whom approximately one-half were heads of families aver- 
aging three persons each. By adding to these 60,000 white widows and 
orphans the other infirm white people made destitute by the war and 
the helpless freedmen who failed to find homes with their former 
masters, the figure rose to 100,000 who needed assistance.” 

28 Swayne to Howard, December 22, 1865. 

29 Swayne’s testimony, in House Reports, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 30, Part III, p. 138; 
Circular Letter, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, March 3, 1866. 

8 Swayne to Howard, December 5 and 22, 1865, and May 4, 1866; and M. H. Cruik- 
shank, Commissioner for the Destitute, to Swayne, May 11, 1866, in B.R.F.A.L. Records; 
Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in Sen. 
Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 5. 

31 Swayne to Howard, May 25, 1866. This was slightly over 10 per cent of the entire 


population, which, according to the state census of 1866, was 972,158 (532,689 whites 
and 439,469 colored). 
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The Government could not undertake to feed all these people, but 
it furnished through the Bureau sufficient assistance to prevent many 
from dying of starvation. Only a small crop could be planted in 1865 
because the soldiers were absent and the freedmen too disorganized 
until after planting time, and a severe drought practically ruined the 
crop which was planted. The greatest destitution existed in the moun- 
tainous districts in the northern part of the state, where many had been 
loyal to the Union and where all were comparatively poor.** This was 
a populous region of small farmers, mostly whites, who cultivated their 
farms by their own labor. In the crop failure of 1865 these whites 
suffered more heavily than did the Negroes because the majority of the 
latter lived in the richer parts of the state, their labor was in great de- 
mand, and their aged and sick were, in many cases, still taken care of 
by their former masters. For these reasons it was sometimes necessary 
to issue two or three times as many rations to whites as to Negroes. 
The issues were made without regard to loyalty, and thus many persons 
loyal to the Confederacy during the war were the recipients of the 
charity of the Government.* 

In order to prevent the issue of rations to any but the needy, a system 
of apportionment and distribution was put into effect early in 1866. 
Each justice of the peace prepared a list of persons in his beat to whom 
supplies were indispensable, the persons on the list stated under oath 
that actual suffering would result if supplies were not furnished, and 
the lists were consolidated and reduced by the county commissioners 
and probate judges, by whom an agent was appointed to draw and 
issue the monthly allotment of rations. The allotment by counties was 
made by the governor, the commissioner for the destitute, and the as- 
sistant commissioner in council.** The ration for adult refugees and 
freedmen consisted of ten ounces of pork or bacon or sixteen ounces 


52 Swayne to Howard, May 4, 1866; Cruikshank to Swayne, May 11, 1866. 

83 Swayne to Chaplain Samuel S. Gardner, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Selma, No- 
vember 3, 1865; Report of Inspection of Bureau Affairs in Alabama by Brigadier General 
Frederic D. Sewall, Assistant Inspector General, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, October 30, 
1866. Cf. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, 277-83, 442. 

84 Swayne to Howard, May 25, 1866, in B.R.F.A.L. Records; Annual Report of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 
2 Sess., No. 6, p. 8. 
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of fresh beef daily, sixteen ounces of corn meal five times a week, six- 
teen ounces of flour or soft bread or twelve ounces of hard bread twice 
a week, and, to every one hundred rations, ten pounds of beans, peas, 
or hominy, eight pounds of sugar, two quarts of vinegar, two pounds 
of salt, and two ounces of pepper. In addition, women and children 
were allowed roasted rye coffee at the rate of ten pounds or tea at the 
rate of fifteen ounces to every one hundred rations. Children under 
fourteen were allowed half rations. Portions of the ration were issued 
to persons partially able to subsist themselves and portions were also 
issued in localities where the number of destitutes exceeded the number 
of rations allotted.* 

Through the establishment of hospitals and colonies the indigent 
sick, disabled, and aged of both races were cared for by the Bureau. 
The colonies, established on farms at stations central to districts popu- 
lous with freedmen, were somewhat like infirmaries, consisting of a 
hospital and cabins. They also served as temporary shelters for persons 
in transit and as labor exchanges, to which persons seeking laborers 
were invited to apply. The able-bodied were allowed to remain in the 
colonies only until work for them was found and while there had to 
work on the crops under the supervision of the Bureau official in charge 
of the colony. This labor, performed without compensation other than 
the support of the laborer while at the colony, contributed toward the 
maintenance of the helpless persons at the colony.** The Bureau's medi- 
cal department was established on September 1, 1865, when an Army 
hospital at Mobile for refugees and freedmen was turned over to it. 
By November Bureau hospitals were also in operation at Montgomery, 
Selma, and Demopolis. The surgeons at these hospitals attended to the 
sick at the near-by colonies and to sick refugees and freedmen in their 
homes who were unable to pay for medical attendance.*’ 

85 Circular No. 8, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, June 20, 1865; Cruikshank to Swayne, 
May 11, 1866. 

36 Swayne to Howard, September 4, 1865; Circular No. 1, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, Sep- 
tember 7, 1865. 

87 Lieutenant Colonel Charles J. Kipp, Chief Medical Officer, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, 


to Swayne, November 15, 1865; A. J. Gray, Chief Medical Officer, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, 
to Colonel Edwin Beecher, Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, December 31, 1868. 
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The Bureau's efforts in Alabama toward Negro education were con- 
fined at first mainly to encouraging the aid societies and the people 
themselves to establish schools, and to the furnishing of buildings. 
On July 28, 1865, General Swayne directed his sub-assistant commis- 
sioners to try to obtain for school purposes suitable buildings which 
were either abandoned or already in possession of the Government, 
and he subsequently instructed them to encourage the establishment 
of schools.** The census of 1860 showed a colored population in Ala- 
bama of 173,204 between the ages of five and twenty years, and it 
was estimated that the number was substantially the same in 1865.** 
The work of educating these people was now undertaken jointly by 
northern benevolent societies and the Bureau. These northern societies 
were the pioneers in the education of the Negro in the South, sending 
their representatives as teachers and missionaries there as Federal oc- 
cupation of southern territory proceeded. The Pittsburgh Freedmen’s 
Aid Society was first in the field in Alabama, taking charge of the 
northern part of the state. By the end of 1865 this society supported 
eleven schools, located at Huntsville, Athens, and Stevenson.*® The aid 
societies were slow to reach other parts of Alabama, however, because 
of the lateness of the Federal occupation. The only other schools re- 
ported by the Bureau in 1865 were at Mobile and Montgomery, under 
the auspices of the Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Society of Chicago.” 

From the outset it was impressed upon the freedmen that they must 
do all they could to help themselves, and wherever possible they paid 
tuition fees ranging from twenty-five cents to $1.25 a month for each 


pupil. At first the southern whites were so violently opposed to colored 


88 General Orders No. 4, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, July 28, 1865, in B.R.F.A.L. Records; 
Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in Sen. 
Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 6. 

89 Statement of John W. Alvord, Superintendent of Schools, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, 
January 1, 1868, in Alvord, Fifth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen (Wash- 
ington, 1868), 47. 

© Alvord, Report of January 1, 1866, in First Semi-Annual Report (Washington, 
1866), 4; Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, 
in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 11. 

41 Charles W. Buckley, Superintendent of Education, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, to Swayne, 
October 24, 1866. 
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schools, and particularly to northern teachers, that they burned build- 
ings, even churches, which were used for schools, refused to rent build- 
ings for the purpose, or to board teachers. Because of this feeling it 
was months before a northern teacher could be installed at any point 
where there were no troops.** Educational matters were thus more or 
less at a standstill until the following year, when expansion of the 
Bureau and increased financial aid from the Federal Government gave 
impetus to Negro education in the state. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau's finances, at first in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, were put upon a sound basis. Congress had made no appro- 
priation for the support of the Bureau, evidently intending that it 
should depend on funds derived from abandoned lands and miscel- 
laneous sources. Since most of Alabama had not been occupied until 
its inhabitants were no longer in armed hostility against the Govern- 
ment, there were no lands in that state which fell in the category of 
abandoned lands. There was in the state, however, a considerable 
amount of property formerly belonging to the Confederate Govern- 
ment, which President Johnson on November 11, 1865, ordered trans- 
ferred to the assistant commissioner.“ As a result, by April 1, 1866, 
the Bureau had on hand, chiefly through the sale or rental of this 
property, $62,342.74.“ 

With the mustering out of the volunteers early in 1866 and the 
arrival of officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps, General Swayne was 
able to organize the Bureau on a more permanent basis. The state was 
now garrisoned by the 15th Infantry. The staff departments at Mont- 
gomery were headed by an assistant adjutant general, a disbursing 
officer, a chief medical officer, a chief quartermaster, a commissary of 
subsistence, and a superintendent of education. Bureau stations, under 
sub-assistant commissioners, were maintained at Montgomery, Mobile, 

#2 Alvord, First Semi-Annual Report, 5; Swayne to Howard, May 13, 1866; Buckley 
to Swayne, October 24, 1866. 

#3 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in 
Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 5. 


44 Swayne to Howard, August 21, 1866. This letter contains an itemized statement of 
receipts and expenditures prior to April 1, 1866. 
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Selma, Demopolis, Greenville, Tuscaloosa, Talladega, and Huntsville.*° 
Agents to have charge of Bureau affairs in one or more counties were 
appointed to assist the sub-assistant commissioners. Their duties were 
to approve contracts and to settle difficulties arising under them, to 
see that justice was fairly administered, to oversee the issue of supplies, 
to encourage Negro education, and to look after Bureau affairs in gen- 
eral in their respective areas. Military personnel was preferred for 
this duty, but because the supply of officers was limited citizen agents 
had to be used to a great extent. Since these agents were required to 
take the iron-clad oath, they were of necessity loyal citizens, ex-military 
personnel, or northerners residing in the state.*’ General Swayne wished 
to have an agent in each county except those in which the headquarters 
of the sub-assistant commissioners were located, but this plan could 
not be carried out because of insufficient funds for salaries and because 
of the difficulty of finding suitable persons who were willing to serve. 
The largest number of agents reported as serving at any one time in 
Alabama was twenty in 1868.*° Citizens were similarly employed as 
Bureau agents in other states, and their services, as in Alabama, were 
often found to be unsatisfactory. The service was very unpopular, and 
few persons with the requisite character or ability were willing to 
undertake it. The conduct of some of the agents was a factor in in- 

45 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in 
Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 8. Four of the assistant commissioners, as 
of October 31, 1866, were officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps, two were officers de- 
tailed from the 15th Infantry, one was an Army surgeon, and the eighth was a former 
officer of volunteers. 

46 Swayne to Robinson, September 13, 1865. 

47 These agents should not be confused with those state officials who had been made 
temporary agents of the Bureau for the administration of justice only. Persons who could not 
take the oath occasionally served, however, as general Bureau agents in Alabama. On April 
16, 1866, Lieutenant Colonel George A. Washburne, Sub-Assistant Commissioner at 
Mobile, wrote to General Swayne that according to orders he had discharged all agents 
who could not take the iron-clad oath; and in a letter of January 21, 1867, to Major 
Oliver D. Kinsman, Sub-Assistant Commissioner at Montgomery, Major Charles W. 
Pierce, Sub-Assistant Commissioner at Demopolis, referred to the agent then serving in 
Sumter County who could not take the oath but who had been of great service. 


*8 Brigadier General Oliver L. Shepherd, Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, to 
Howard, July 25, 1868. 
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creasing the hostility of the whites toward the Bureau, and Bureau 
officials also complained of the agents.*” 

In the early part of 1866, when planter and laborer were busy con- 
tracting and preparing for the planting of the year's crop, affairs in 
the state appeared to be settling down. The material condition of the 
people, however, had grown worse. When the scanty crop of 1865 
was exhausted the suffering was so great that in June, 1866, it was 
necessary to issue 792,349 rations as compared to 70,781 in November, 
1865. The 70,781 rations issued in November, 1865, were distributed 
among 4,195 individuals, of whom 2,251 were whites and 1,944 were 
Negroes. Of the whites, 72 were men, 483 were women, and 1,696 
were children; of the Negroes, 327 were men, 656 were women, and 
961 were children. For June, 1866, these figures are as follows: 33,398 
individuals, of whom 22,577 were whites and 10,821 were Negroes, 
received rations; of the whites, 1,912 were men, 5,641 were women, 
and 15,024 were children; of the Negroes, 1,654 were men, 3,170 were 
women, and 5,997 were children. Efforts to negotiate a sale of state 
bonds having failed, Governor Robert M. Patton, who had recently 
been elected to succeed Provisional Governor Parsons, went to St. 
Louis and by use of the bonds and by voluntary contributions procured 
50,000 bushels of corn and a few hogsheads of bacon. These supplies, 
together with the summer vegetable crop, made possible a considerable 
reduction in the number of rations issued in the following months.” 
To care for the increased numbers of sick and destitute, Bureau hospi- 
tals at Talladega and Huntsville were added to those already estab- 
lished.” 

*° Colonel John B. Callis, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Huntsville, to Swayne, January 
19, 1866; R. A. Wilson, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Demopolis, to Beecher, October 31, 
1868; D. H. Smith, Greensboro, Alabama, to Hayden, January 27, 1868; Colonel Eli- 
phalet Whittlesey, Assistant Commissioner for North Carolina, to Colonel Max Wood- 
hull, Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, March, 1866; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frederic D. Sewall to Howard, September 17, 1866. See also Annual Report of Gen- 
eral Howard, November 1, 1867, in House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Vol. II, 
Part I (Serial No. 1324), p. 674, for information relating to Georgia. 

50 Swayne to Howard, January 31, 1866, in B.R.F.A.L. Records; Annual Report of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 


2 Sess., No. 6, pp. 9-10. 
5. Kipp to Swayne, October 28, 1866. 
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While the feeling of animosity toward the Bureau continued and 
efforts were being made by the whites to have it removed, Congress 
passed an act in February, 1866, continuing it indefinitely and greatly 
increasing its powers. Although this measure was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on February 19, it caused such excitement that General Howard 
warned the assistant commissioners to be prepared for an increase of 
hostility from the whites and of restlessness among the freedmen.” 
While Congress was considering this bill, a civil rights bill was intro 
duced in the Senate and on April 9 was passed by both houses over 
the President's veto. This act conferred citizenship on the Negro, and 
declared that everywhere he was to have the same rights as the whites 
and to be subject to the same penalties, state laws to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Freedmen’s Bureau officials, among others, were au- 
thorized and required to institute proceedings against violators of the 
act. 

With the passage by the southern legislatures of 1865-1866 of laws 
giving the Negroes rights in the courts, the special systems set up by 
the assistant commissioners to secure justice to the freedmen were 
discontinued. Since the Bureau in Alabama no longer had authority 
to suspend civil officers in the exercise of their judicial functions, its 
efforts were directed toward seeing that cases of alleged injustice to 
freedmen were taken to the courts in the proper manner and toward 
trying to induce the magistrates to handle them promptly and fairly. 
The laws of Alabama conflicted with the Civil Rights Act by prescrib- 
ing a different penalty for a Negro convicted of rape and a white man 
convicted of the same crime. In practice this distinction was eliminated, 
however, through an agreement between General Swayne and the 
governor under which the governor commuted a Negro’s sentence to 
that specified for a white man. Where the civil authorities failed to 


°2 Robinson to Swayne, January 17, 1866; Circular Letter from Howard, February 23, 
1866. 

58 Major Oliver D. Kinsman, Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, to 
H. R. Leverett, Justice of the Peace, Macon County, April 30, 1866, in B.R.F.A.L. Rec- 
ords; Annual Reports of the Assistant Commissioners for Georgia (November 1, 1866), 
Mississippi (October 31, 1866), North Carolina (November 8, 1866), South Carolina 
(November 1, 1866), Tennessee (November 1, 1866), and Virginia (October 27, 1866), 
in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, pp. 55, 96, 101, 117, 128, 165-66. 
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take action in cases involving alleged injustices to Negroes, an intima- 
tion that they were liable to arraignment under the Civil Rights Act 
was usually sufficient to induce them to go through the forms of law 
or resign.** But the Bureau was powerless to prevent circumvention of 
the act by other means. The stay law, preventing the collection of 
debts within twelve months, and the vagrant law, providing a fine of 
$50 or six months in jail for those convicted of loitering at work or 
deserting a labor contract, were aimed at the Negro and enforced 
against him exclusively.” 

In other southern states the Negro was discriminated against by 
similar black codes in which he was not specifically named but which 
were enforced against him almost entirely. The black codes of Ala- 
bama, however, were comparatively mild. In Mississippi, Florida, and 
South Carolina laws of the harshest nature were passed which singled 
out the Negro by name and did not apply to whites.” 

Although instances in which the freedmen suffered injustice because 
of the black codes were frequent in Alabama, the operation of these 
laws was to some extent restrained by the desire of the employer to 
retain the services of the laborer for the following year and by the 
actions of the Bureau to protect the freedmen against them. The sub- 
assistant commissioner at Demopolis reported that his efforts to keep 
the cases of Negroes taken up as vagrants out of the hands of the civil 
authorities by punishing them with a few days’ confinement in the city 
“calaboose” or with working on the streets was successful and was 
favored by the magistrates who realized the injustice of the law, and 
that he also settled by arbitration a number of disputed wage cases in 
which the stay law would have prevented settlement for a year or 
more.*’ The main efforts of the Bureau, however, were directed toward 

** Pierce to Swayne, October 25, 1866; Swayne to Howard, January 30, 1867. Swayne 
stated that the Negro was also discriminated against by the law barring him from testi- 
tying in cases involving whites only, but this law was not put to the test. 

*’ Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in 
Sen. Exec. Does., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, p. 7. 


56“‘Laws in Relation to Freedmen,” ibid., 174-76, 192-96, 202-20. 


5? Pierce to Swayne, October 25, 1866; Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Alabama, October 10, 1867, 
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securing the repeal of the stay and vagrant laws, efforts in which it 
was eventually successful. On December 7, 1866, certain sections of 
the stay law were repealed so that it no longer applied to cases involv- 
ing the payment of wages; and the vagrant law was repealed on Febru- 
ary 12, 1867.°* Nevertheless, dependence on the civil authorities for 
the administration of equal justice was considered a failure in Alabama 
and other southern states." While the Negro’s testimony was generally 
received in the courts, it was frequently given no weight, and many 
petty ways were found in which to discriminate against him. 

In the summer of 1866 the War Department put in effect a policy 
of combining, where feasible, the positions of military commander and 
assistant commissioner, in an effort to reduce expenses and to elimi- 
nate the danger of lack of co-operation; and in accord with this policy 
General Swayne was appointed military commander in Alabama.” 

Since Congress was at this time again considering the question of the 
Bureau’s future, President Johnson decided to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation concerning its operations. Accordingly, in the spring of 1866, 
he sent Generals James B. Steedman and Joseph S. Fullerton on an 
inspection tour of the South. These officers took with them as clerks 
several hundred newspaper reporters, who, according to General 
Howard, immediately gave the substance of their findings to the press 
in such a way as to emphasize the mistakes committed by individual 
officers rather than the good work done by the Bureau. The generals 
and their “‘clerks’’ reached Alabama in June, and Swayne soon reported 
that although the Army officers were courteous the clerks behaved in- 
sultingly, prying into affairs in a detective-like manner.” In their final 
report, however, Generals Steedman and Fullerton praised General 

58 Circular No. 4, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, December 21, 1866; Alabama Laws, 1866-1867, 
p. 504. During 1866-1867 many of the other states repealed all or parts of their black 
aoe Reports of the Assistant Commissioners for Alabama (October 31, 1866), 
Georgia (November 1, 1866), Louisiana (October 31, 1866), and Tennessee (November 
1, 1866), in Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, pp. 3, 55, 84-87, 128; Major 
General Alfred H. Terry, Assistant Commissioner for Virginia, to Howard, July 16, 1866; 
Colonel John T. Sprague, Assistant Commissioner for Florida, to Howard, March 31, 1867. 


60 War Department General Orders No. 32, May 19, 1866. 
61 Swayne to Howard, June 16, 1866; Howard to the President, August 23, 1866. 
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Swayne’s policy as discreet, liberal, and enlightened, and declared that 
his practice of attempting to secure the co-operation of the civil and 
judicial authorities had produced a much more kindly feeling toward 
the Bureau than that which existed where its agents had assumed to 
exercise judicial powers. Their only criticism was that five Bureau of- 
ficials were engaged in operating plantations they had bought or 
leased.** When this charge was investigated, the accused officers claimed 
that they employed overseers and were not neglecting their Bureau 
duties. Their right to engage in cotton planting or any other business, 
provided it did not interfere with their official duties, was upheld by 
General Howard, and there the matter ended.“ 

About a month after the inspection in Alabama by Generals Steed- 
man and Fullerton, Congress completed action on two bills of great 
importance to the Bureau—an act of July 13, appropriating $6,926,450 
for its support for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, and an act, 
passed over the President's veto on July 16, continuing the Bureau for 
two years and providing that the proceeds from the sale and lease of 
former Confederate property should be appropriated to the education 
of the freed people. Under the appropriation act funds were available 
for salaries, clothing and commissary stores, the medical departments, 
and repairs and rents of schoolhouses. The money from which the ex- 
penses of the Bureau for the past year had been paid, collected from 
miscellaneous sources, was now designated the refugees and freedmen’s 
fund, to distinguish it from the appropriation of Congress; and disburs- 
ing officers were instructed to render two distinct sets of financial ac- 
counts—one for all funds received, disbursed, or transferred under the 
appropriation, the other for all funds received, disbursed, or transferred 
on account of the refugees and freedmen’s fund.** The money provided 
for educational purposes by the act of July 16 became known as the 

®2 Final Report of Generals Steedman and Fullerton on the Inspection of Operations 
of the Bureau, in New York Times, August 10, 1866. 

®8 Reports of Interest in Plantations and in Cotton Planting, June 15, 1866 (a docu- 


ment containing the statements of the officials involved); Howard to the President, Au- 
gust 23, 1866. 


** Circular No. 9, B.R.F.A.L. Washington, July 17, 1866. 
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school fund, and was handled as a local fund to be expended by each 
assistant commissioner for the benefit of the district in which it was 
raised. All accounts were now classified under three heads—appropria- 
tion, refugees and fr men’s, and school fund—and each expenditure 
was to be charged to the appropriate fund.” 

The financial aid given to Negro schools by the acts of July 13 and 
16, together with a change in the attitude of the southern whites 
toward Negro education, greatly stimulated the growth of schools for 
colored children in Alabama. The most influential groups among the 
whites now accepted the idea of Negro education. The president of the 
state senate asserted in 1866 that the leading whites had come to the 
conclusion that it was to the interest of both blacks and whites that the 
Negro should be educated, since otherwise he was apt to lapse into 
barbarism and crime, and that through a common school education he 
could be made a useful member of society.” According to Charles W. 
Buckley, the state superintendent of education, the whites realized that 
since they could not prevent the education of the Negro it was better 
that his education should be undertaken with their support rather than 
in the face of their opposition. Theoretically, the Bureau was respon- 
sible for buildings and the aid associations for teachers; actually, how- 
ever, the societies were not able to furnish a sufficient number of 
teachers for Alabama, and in 1866 and 1867 the Bureau paid some 
northern teachers and such southerners as could be induced to teach 
Negro schools.*’ Early in 1866 the clergymen of various denomina- 
tions passed resolutions in favor of Negro schools. Although it was 
realized that the motive behind these resolutions was a desire to rid 
the state of northern teachers, the changing attitude of the whites made 

65 Annual Report of General Howard, November 1, 1867, in House Exec. Docs., 40 
Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 655; Colonel Edwin Beecher, Chief Disbursing 
Officer, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, to Lieutenant George Shorkley, Sub-Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Selma, December 13, 1867. 

*6 Walter H. Crenshaw, President of the State Senate, to Buckley, July 28, 1866. In 
this letter Crenshaw states that he believes the views expressed are those of the people 
generally. 

67 Buckley to Swayne, October 24, 1866. Apparently Alabama was the only state in 


which the teachers’ salaries were paid by the Bureau, and the practice was discontinued 
there in 1867. 
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it possible to open schools under southern teachers, who were pro- 
tected from molestation by the force of public opinion, at eleven points 
in the state where there were no troops—the points where there were 
troops being left to northern teachers. In the spring of 1866, however, 
when a northern teacher at Talladega was about to leave because of 
the withdrawal of the troops, she was invited to remain by the probate 
judge and other citizens, who gave her full assurance of protection. 
Some southern whites donated land for schools or helped the freed- 
men purchase lots, and a few established plantation schools. When- 
ever possible freedmen were used as teachers and principals. The 
principals of the schools at Troy and Wetumpka and of one school at 
Tuscaloosa were Negroes; and at Greenville, where two schools with a 
total of about fifty pupils were taught by Negroes, it was reported 
that although the education of the teachers was exceedingly limited 
the moral effect of the schools was very good. The societies assisting 
were the Pittsburgh Freedmen’s Aid Commission, the Cleveland Freed- 
men’s Union Commission, the Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
and the American Missionary Association.” 

The schools for freedmen prospered during the school year 1866- 
1867 more than at any other period of the Bureau's existence. The 
year opened with 46 schools, 68 teachers, and 3,220 pupils, and closed 
with 175 schools, 150 teachers, and 9,799 pupils. At the end of the 
year permanent schoolhouses were located at fourteen points in the 
state. The Bureau's expenditures for the school years 1865-1866 and 
1866-1867, respectively, were $6,633.62 and $45,237.55, the principal 
items being $33,762.25 for teachers’ salaries and $14,703.47 for school 
buildings.”* 

Unfortunately, there was no improvement in economic conditions in 
the state. Adverse weather and the ravages of the cotton worm caused 
the crops to fail every year through 1868, and the resulting hardships 

®8 Swayne to Howard, May 13, 1866; Buckley to Swayne, October 24, 1866; Captain 
A. L. Brown, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Greenville, to Howard, September 30, 1865. 

*® Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 31, 1866, in 


Sen. Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 6, pp. 11-13; Annual Report of the Assistant 
Commissioner for Alabama, October 10, 1867, in B.R.F.A.L. Records. 
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hampered the development of successful systems of justice and labor 
and the maintenance of friendly relations between the races.” In the 
early part of each year, when all were busy working on the crops and 
there were hopes of success, the laborers generally received fair treat- 
ment and their relations with their employers were cordial. At the end 
of the year, however, in his disappointment over repeated crop failures, 
the planter was apt to take advantage of the Negro and to act more 
stringently toward him than he would have done had times been pros- 
perous. Unscrupulous planters found flimsy pretexts for making the 
laborer quit before his year was up in order to avoid paying him. In 
the general debacle many planters found themselves bankrupt and 
honestly unable to pay their laborers. But while most men of intelli- 
gence and standing exercised forbearance toward the freedman, there 
was little disposition to regard him as a sufferer in the common calam- 
ity.” 

The Negro, going more deeply into debt each year, also became 
discouraged. If he worked for wages and they were refused, it some- 
times took eighteen months to get payment while the stay law was in 
effect; if he worked for a share of the crop, he frequently did not make 
enough to supply his family with clothing. To work for a share of one- 
fourth of the crop was not an advantageous arrangement unless the 
crop was unusually large, but this was, in many cases, the best the 
planter could afford to offer. Under this arrangement first-class hands 
might receive for their year’s work from twelve to forty dollars worth 
of cotton and a few bushels of corn, while their indebtedness to their 
employers for advances was frequently double that amount.” 

The depressed condition of agriculture increased the need for relief. 


70 Report of Inspection of Bureau Affairs in Alabama by Brigadier General Frederic 
D. Sewall, Assistant Inspector General, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, October 30, 1866; 
Lieutenant George W. Kingsbury, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Opelika, to Beecher, 
September 30, 1868; Lieutenant George P. Sherman, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Tal- 
ladega, to Beecher, October 31, 1868. 

71 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 10, 1867; 
Samuel S. Gardner, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Greenville, to Colonel Oliver D. Kins- 
man, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Montgomery, December 24, 1867; Pierce to Swayne, 
December 26, 1867. 

72 Bevill to Pierce, April 27, 1866; Pierce to Swayne, December 3, 1866, and De- 
cember 26, 1867. 
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Although the Federal Government spent large sums for rations for 
Alabama during the year ending September 30, 1866, the state govern- 
ment purchased $48,000 worth of corn, and contributions of food were 
made by private associations, there was no period during the year when 
there was not great suffering for want of food. Nevertheless, in view 
of the charges made by Generals Steedman and Fullerton and by promi- 
nent citizens in the South and elsewhere that persons able to support 
themselves remained idle in the hope of Government rations, General 
Howard ordered that after October 1, 1866, rations were to be issued 
only to hospitals and orphan asylums for refugees and freedmen. When 
it became apparent that the crops in Alabama would again be a failure, 
this order was modified so as to permit the purchase by the Govern- 
ment for issue in Alabama of $40,000 worth of corn and bacon a month 
tor three months.”* 

During 1866 the relationship between the former Confederate states 
and the Federal Government was anomalous. Although Congress re- 
fused to admit their senators and representatives under President 
Johnson's plan of Reconstruction, it did not complete action on its own 
plan until March 2, 1867. On that date it passed over the President's 
veto an act providing that the southern states be divided into five mili- 
tary districts and that constitutional conventions composed of delegates 
elected by all male citizens twenty-one years of age or over, except those 
disfranchised for participation in the rebellion or for crime, should 
frame new constitutions. When a constitution thus framed and contain- 
ing a provision giving the Negro the right to vote had been ratified by 
the people and had been approved by Congress, the state legislature 
had adopted the Fourteenth Amendment, and that article had become 
a part of the Constitution, then senators and representatives would be 
admitted to Congress. This act was amended on March 23 and July 19. 
The act of March 23 directed the commanding general in each district 
to register all male citizens who were qualified to vote, and provided 
that at the election for delegates the voters should also vote for or 


‘3 Howard to the Secretary of War, August 17, 1866; Circular No. 10, B.R.F.A.L., 
Washington, August 22, 1866; Report of Cruikshank to the Legislature, November, 1866. 
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against the holding of a convention. If a majority voted for a conven- 
tion it was to be held, provided the total vote on the question repre- 
sented a majority of those registered. The act of July 19 gave the com- 
manding generals power to remove state officers and appoint others, 
who must take the iron-clad oath, in their places. 

Alabama, Georgia, and Florida formed the Third Military District, 
commanded by Major General John Pope. Under the Third Military 
District, Alabama constituted the District of Alabama, with General 
Swayne remaining in command. Alabama was divided into forty-two 
registration districts, each administered by a board of registration com- 
posed of three loyal citizens, one of whom, in accordance with General 
Pope's policy, should be a Negro. The registration of the voters took 
place between July 1 and August 20. It was the duty of Bureau of- 
ficials to inform the freedmen through speeches and the distribution 
of handbills concerning the privilege and effect of registration, and to 
see that they were not kept from registering by intimidation. Since the 
many political meetings and the attendant excitement were causing 
frequent absences from labor, the freedmen were to be warned that 
while they were expected to learn and perform the duties of citizen- 
ship, they were also under an obligation to work steadily and faith- 
fully; on the other hand employers were to be instructed to afford the 
laborer the necessary opportunity to fit himself for voting.” In states 
where similar conditions existed at the beginning of registration, the 
freedmen were urged not to neglect their labor to engage in political 
discussions, and officers and agents of the Bureau were ordered to visit 
the plantations to instruct the freedmen regarding the meaning of reg- 
istration and to see that they were not prevented from registering.” 

74 Order No. 1, Third Military District, April 1, 1867; William H. Smith, Super- 
intendent of Registration, Alabama, to registers of voters, May 15, 1867; W. T. Hatchett, 
Superintendent of Registration, Alabama, to Major Samuel C. Greene, Acting Assistant 
Adjutant General, Third Military District, August 1, 1867, and to Colonel James F. 
Meline, General Inspector of Registration, Third Military District, August 20, 1867, in 
B.R.F.A.L. Records; Report of General Pope, October 1, 1867, in House Exec. Docs., 
10 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 334. 

75 Swayne to William E. Connelly, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Eufaula, June 20, 


1867. 
78 General Orders No. 5, April 15, 1867, and No. 16, June 29, 1867, Fourth Military 
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Nevertheless, the whites found various means to keep the Negroes 
from registering. The devices used in Alabama included forbidding 
them to attend meetings, which, since ninety-nine out of one hundred 
Negroes could not read, was their only way of obtaining information; 
telling them that it would cost a dollar to register, or that they could 
register when they went to vote; and discharging those who went to 
Republican meetings. Where they failed to prevent the freedmen from 
registering, the whites tried to persuade them to vote against the hold- 
ing of a convention by such means as threatening to discharge without 
pay those who would not pledge themselves to vote as the employer 
dictated, or to deter them from voting so that a majority of the regis- 
tered citizens would not have voted. The Negroes were told that the 
election was postponed, that the whole Reconstruction plan had been 
defeated, that President Johnson had issued a proclamation declaring 
the Reconstruction acts unconstitutional, and that General Grant had 
agreed to sustain him with the Army.” In Florida the Negroes were 
told that registration was a muster for service in Mexico, and in other 
states the whites either misrepresented the facts concerning registration 
to the Negroes or threatened them with violence or discharge without 
pay for registering and for voting contrary to their wishes.” 

The Bureau, in contrast, worked to bring out the colored vote and 
to see that it was Republican. In view of its relationship to the freed- 
men, it was considered proper that its agents should instruct the freed- 
District; Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Florida, October 31, 1867; 
Captain Eugene Pickett, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Georgia, to W. 
E. Wiggins, Agent, LaGrange, Georgia, June 14, 1867; Lieutenant Leopold O. Parker, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Louisiana, to Captain F. A. Osbourn, 
Assistant Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Plaquemine, Louisiana, July 19, 1867. For the 


situation in Virginia, see Annual Report of General Howard, November 1, 1867, in 
House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Vol. II, Part I, p. 664. 


7? Hatchett to Swayne, August 1, 1867; J. H. Speed, Marion, Alabama, to Lieutenant 


George Shorkley, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Selma, August 7, 1867; George Reese, 


West Point, Georgia, to Swayne, July 8, 1867; Gardner to Kinsman, June 19, 1867; 
R. T. Smith, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Opelika, to Kinsman, October 23, 1867. 

*§ Colonel John T. Sprague, Assistant Commissioner for Florida, to Howard, July 31, 
1867; Major General William P. Carlin, Assistant Commissioner for Tennessee, to 


Howard, July 14, 1867; Major General Alvan C. Gillem, Assistant Commissioner for 
Mississippi, Report for June, 1867. 
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men in the procedure of registering and protect them from intimida- 
tion in the exercise of this right; but in Alabama they also gave special 
attention to instructing the Negroes how and for whom to vote. Cam- 
paign literature, particularly a “Dialogue Between a Freedman and a 
White Republican” in which the Republican party's doctrine was set 
forth, was distributed among the Negroes, where it was found to do 
“much good with the new voting element.” Moreover, four Bureau 
officers were candidates for election as delegates to the constitutional 
convention, and when elected were granted leave without pay by 
General Swayne to serve in that capacity.’* In taking this action General 
Swayne did not consult General Howard, and when the convention 
adjourned these officials resumed their Bureau duties. 

In the Alabama election, held on October 1-3, more than half of the 
registered voters cast ballots on the question of a convention, with a 
majority voting in its favor. Fourteen of the one hundred delegates 
elected were Negroes.*° The convention met from November 5 to De- 
cember 6, 1867, and when it drew up a constitution which was unac- 
ceptable to the whites, they sought to prevent it from being put into 
effect. 

Determined that a majority of the registered voters should not vote 
at the elections to be held in February, they abstained from voting them- 
selves and kept the Negroes from the polls in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding the use of force. To the economic motive of driving the freed- 
men off without pay for their labor there was now added a political 
motive. By depriving the laborer of the fruits of his labor, the planter 
hoped to force him by bitter necessity to succumb to his political con- 
trol.”' 

79 Connelly to Swayne, June 12, 1867; Callis to General Robert C. Schenck, Chairman 
of the Congressional Union Republican Committee, August 19, 1867; Special Orders No. 
71, District of Alabama, October 30, 1867. 

80 General Orders No. 76, Third Military District, October 18, 1867, in B.R.F.A.L. 
Records; General Pope to General Grant, October 19, 1867, in Records of the Head- 
quarters of the Army (The National Archives). The proceedings of the convention are 
among the Bureau's records for Alabama (Vol. 24). 

®. Hatchett to Shepherd, May 9, 1868; Gardner to Kinsman, December 24, 1867. For 


similar actions of the whites in other states and resulting disorders, see Colonel John T. 
Sprague, Assistant Commissioner for Florida, to Howard, March 31, 1868; Colonel Caleb 
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The number of complaints rose steadily, the chief charge being fraud- 
ulent division of the crops. The Bureau continued its efforts to obtain 
justice for the freedmen through the regularly constituted civil authori- 
ties, but, in addition to the indifference and negligence of the civil of- 
ficers, its efforts were hampered by the many vacancies caused by the 
lack of qualified persons who could take the iron-clad oath. Finally, 
on November 9, 1867, General Swayne issued his General Order No. 
13 creating a lien in favor of the laborers on the crop grown that year. 
This lien was to be recognized by the courts and was to be enforced 
by an attachment issued by a judge, clerk of a court of record, or justice 
of the peace, when any part of the crop was removed or was about to 
be removed without payment of wages to and consent of the laborer. 
Under this order Bureau agents were sent to plantations from which 
complaints had come, to take possession of the crops and to dispose of 
them for the payment of the laborers; and thus in many cases freedmen 
received some pay where otherwise they would have received nothing.* 

But the political activity of the Bureau in Alabama tended to undo 
its accomplishments in other directions. It organized the Negroes to 
vote for the ratification of the constitution, and when its activities con- 
flicted with those of the whites violence ensued. Bureau officials were 
candidates for county and state offices and for representatives in Con- 
gress, the elections for which offices were to take place at the same 
time as the vote on the ratification of the constitution. A test with re- 
gard to the policy which General Howard would adopt in cases where 
Bureau officers were candidates for representative in Congress came 
with the candidacy ot the sub-assistant commissioner at Huntsville. 
Since it was the first case of its kind in the state, General Swayne tele- 
Sibley, Assistant Commissioner for Georgia, Report for October, 1867, in B.R.F.A.L. 
Records; Annual Report of General Howard, November 1, 1867, in House Exec. Docs., 
40 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Vol. Il, Part 1, p. 688 (relating to Tennessee); and Annual 
Report of General Howard, October 14, 1868, in House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., 
No. 1, Vol. III, Part I (Serial No. 1367), pp. 1036 (relating to Virginia), 1038 (relating 
to North Carolina), 1040 (relating to South Carolina), 1048 (relating to Mississippi). 

“ Pierce to Kinsman, August 15 and December 1, 1867; Shorkley to Kinsman, August 
5 and November 4, 1867; John C. Hendrix, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Montgomery, 


to Kinsman, December 31, 1867. Swayne’s order of November 9, 1867, is published in 
Alabama Laws, 1868, p. 292. 
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graphed for instructions, stating that “some bitterness grows out of 
this and complaints are made of alienation of the races and of injury 
to Reconstruction.” In reply, General Howard directed him to relieve 
the sub-assistant commissioner immediately if he should accept the 
nomination. 

While it was clear that General Howard would not permit Bureau 
officials to continue to serve with the Bureau after having accepted 
nomination to federal office, his attitude toward their engaging in 
politics in general was indefinite. As a result the assistant commissioners 
were not always consistent in their actions. When the assistant com- 
missioners for Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina referred to 
Howard the question as to whether Bureau officials should be allowed 
to serve as delegates to the constitutional conventions, he replied that 
it was not “proper’’ for anyone connected with the Bureau to serve as 
delegate and that the assistant commissioners should “recommend for 
discharge” any agents elected delegates.** The result was that in 
Georgia agents elected to the convention were required to resign their 
Bureau positions, while in South Carolina and Mississippi they were 
merely suspended from the exercise of their Bureau duties.*° General 
Howard's indefiniteness in the whole matter of Bureau officers engaging 
in politics is perhaps best shown in a letter from him to the assistant 
commissioner for South Carolina, in which he said: “My object in the 
instructions I have given has been to prevent officers from using their 
official position to lift themselves into power and position. I would as 
soon see our agents in good civil places as anybody else; but it will 

88 Gardner to Kinsman, December 21, 1867; Swayne to Howard, December 26, 1867: 
Howard to Swayne, December 28, 1867 

84 Lieutenant M. Frank Gallagher, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., 
Georgia, to Captain William F. White, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Thomasville, Georgia, 
October 28, 1867; Whittlesey to Major General Robert K. Scott, Assistant Commissioner 
for South Carolina, November 19, 1867. Howard's reply was in pursuance of a letter to 
him from T. J. Mackey, Charleston, South Carolina, November 16, 1867, stating that 
four agents would doubtless be elected to the convention and that they should be relieved 
at once to prevent aspersions being cast upon the Bureau. 

85 Special Orders No. 181, B.R.F.A.L., Georgia, December 9, 1867, involving three 


Bureau officials: Lieutenant Merritt Barber, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., 
Mississippi, to Charles A. Sullivan, Agent, Starkville, Mississippi, October 28, 1867. 
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never do to encourage officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau to seek office 
through their official strength. I refer particularly to officers of any 
considerable importance. I think you understand me and that I can 
trust the matter wholly to yourself.’ 

Bureau officials were apparently not to be encouraged to seek office, 
but the field was more or less open to “unimportant” agents. In Florida, 
General Howard's views with regard to agents serving as delegates to 
state conventions were either not known or disregarded, for on Decem- 
ber 30, 1867, the acceptance of the nomination and election as delegate 
by the agent at Marianna was heartily approved by the assistant commis- 
sioner.*’ The stand taken in Georgia with regard to agents who were 
elected to the convention and in Virginia, where officers and agents 
were instructed to take no part in political contests and to decline nomi- 
nation to civil office, appears to have discouraged officials in those 
states from engaging in politics.** On May 2, 1867, the assistant com- 
missioner for Louisiana forbade all officers, agents, and employees of 
the Bureau in that state to take part in any political meetings or discus- 
sions or to use their official position to influence the freedmen. Never- 
theless, there were many complaints that agents were taking an active 
part in politics, and a subsequent order was therefore issued which 
directed that those who were candidates for office must resign or be 
dismissed; but it was also explained that this order was not intended 
“to interfere with their taking an interest in political matters.’** 

The political excitement, resulting as it did in an increase of preju- 
dice against the Negro, was injurious to the cause of education in 
Alabama. The opposition of the whites flared up again, schoolhouses 
were burned, and the teachers found board difficult to obtain.*® Other 

** Howard to General Robert K. Scott, December 11, 1867. 

5? Lieutenant Allan H. Jackson, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Florida, 
to W. J. Purman, Agent, Marianna, Florida, December 30, 1867. 

*8 For Virginia see Annual Report of General Howard, October 14, 1868, in House 
Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1, Vol. III, Part I, p. 1036. 

8® Circulars No. 9, May 2, 1867, and No. 10, April 6, 1868, B.R.F.A.L., Louisiana; 
Major General Robert C. Buchanan, Assistant Commissioner for Louisiana, to Whittlesey, 
April 20, 1868. 


9 Shepherd to Howard, April 11, 1868; Lieutenant Andrew S. Bennett, Sub-Assistant 
Commissioner, Demopolis, to Major George Shorkley, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, 
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causes of the decline in schools were the fact that the Bureau was no 
longer paying teachers, the failure of the 1867 crop and the resultant 
poverty which made it difficult to collect the small amounts due for 
tuition, and decreased assistance from the aid societies, which, now 
that the initial enthusiasm of the North was subsiding, found it more 
difficult to obtain financial support. In November, 1867, there were 
only 23 schools, 33 teachers, and 1,692 pupils, but, in spite of all dif- 
ficulties, the situation gradually improved until in May, 1868, there 
were 66 schools, 91 teachers, and 3,859 pupils.” 

As was always the case, destitution reached its height in the spring 
when the scanty crop of the previous year was used up. Not only was 
it necessary in 1867 to continue Government purchases of corn and 
bacon for Alabama beyond the original three-months period, but while 
Congress was in the midst of its consideration of the Reconstruction 
bills, destitution in the South became so alarming that on March 30, 
1867, a joint resolution was passed authorizing the use of unexpended 
funds previously appropriated to the Bureau for relief to purchase 
supplies of food sufficient to prevent starvation and extreme want. Ac- 
cordingly a special relief fund of $500,000 was set up to purchase corn 
and meat for the states of Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. Out of the 53,945 esti- 
mated to be destitute in these states, 15,000 were in Alabama. During 
the period from December, 1866, to August, 1867, it was necessary to 
issue 168,838 government rations in Alabama, exclusive of those issued 
to residents of colonies. The amount of food furnished was 99,883 
bushels of corn, 216,162 pounds of bacon, 19,500 pounds of pork, and 
39,798 pounds of flour. With the ripening of the cereal crop in the 
summer, it was possible to discontinue the monthly purchases of food 
by the Bureau, but the relief furnished under the joint resolution con- 


B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, March 31, 1868; Report of Robert D. Harper, Superintendent of 
Education, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, for March, 1868. 

%1 Charles W. Pierce, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Demopolis, to Captain George K. 
Sanderson, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, May 31, 1868; 
James F. McGogy, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Greenville, to Sanderson, September 30, 
1868; Report of Harper for April, 1868; Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Alabama, October 20, 1868. 
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tinued into the next year. These issues were supplemented by the fur- 
nishing of soup and bread through ‘Soup Houses” which were estab- 
lished early in 1868 at Montgomery, Mobile, Selma, and Huntsville. 
After a short trial proved it to be unnecessary, the soup house at Hunts- 
ville was discontinued, and that at Selma was closed in the summer of 
1868.” 

The great poverty of the state prevented the establishment of a state 
poorhouse system and made it necessary to open an additional Bureau 
hospital at Garland and to maintain the existing hospitals during the 
greater part of 1867. By fall, however, the civil authorities were able 
to take over the support of the hospitals at Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Demopolis, which were transferred to them with all their equipment; 
and those at Selma and Huntsville were discontinued in the summer 
of 1868 and their inmates transferred to the hospital at Talladega. 

In the midst of the state political campaign the President removed 
Generals Pope and Swayne from their duties in Alabama and the Third 
Military District. No direct statement of the reason for General 
Swayne’s removal has been found, nor is there any evidence that either 
General Grant or General Howard was consulted. The records contain 
ample evidence that he was an active worker for the Radical plan of 
Reconstruction, and the President was probably influenced also by the 
complaints of prominent citizens, who charged that both Pope and 
Swayne were using their official position to secure a ratification. of the 
“doings of the Convention,” that they were partisans of the Radical 
party, and that they were monomaniacs on the subject of Negro suffrage 
and equality. The President was informed that if General Swayne were 
removed from the command of the ‘Radical Army’ in Alabama “'the 
dash of your pen that signs the order will be worth 20,000 votes to the 
Constitutional Union or Conservative Party in the State.’ Complaint 
was also made that all the officials of the Bureau were intense Radi- 
cals.* It was, of course, the duty of Bureau officials to carry out the 

2 Howard to Grant, November 1, 1867; Annual Reports of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Alabama, October 10, 1867, and October 20, 1868. 


®3 Gray to Beecher, October 21, 1868. 
** War Department General Orders No. 104, December 28, 1867, in B.R.F.A.L. Rec- 
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laws of Congress with regard to Reconstruction, which was sufficient 
in itself for the opposition in Alabama to regard them with disfavor. 
Some officials kept quiet and did their duty, but others demonstrated 
by word and deed the truth of the allegation that they were Radicals.” 

Pending the return from leave of Brevet Brigadier General Oliver 
L. Shepherd, colonel of the 15th Infantry and ranking commander in 
Alabama, Brevet Brigadier General Julius Hayden, lieutenant colonel 
of the 15th Infantry, served as assistant commissioner. Hayden believed 
that the Bureau should limit its activities to the material, moral, and 
educational interests of the freedman, leaving his political education 
“to those most interested in securing his vote’-—presumably the south- 
ern whites. To this end he undertook to purge the Bureau by revoking 
the appointments of those who were candidates for office, whether they 
were serving with or without pay, by instructing officers and agents to 
abstain from all expressions of political opinion, and by confining his 
appointments as far as possible to Army officers.** General Howard at 
first approved General Hayden's course, but subsequently cautioned 
him against removing agents without a thorough investigation; and 
when Hayden removed the sub-assistant commissioner at Greenville for 
political partisanship, General Howard ordered him to rescind his ac- 
tion on the ground that expressing political opinions was not sufficient 
reason for discharge.’ It is significant that while General Hayden 
wished to separate the Bureau completely from politics and General 
ords; A. W. Dillard, Gainesville, Alabama, to President Johnson, October 5, 1867; Robert 
Tyler, Montgomery, to Johnson, November 29, 1867; John Forsyth, Mobile, to Johnson, 
December 12, 1867; and P. M. Dox, Huntsville, to Johnson, December 27, 1867, in An- 
drew Johnson Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). According to the 
New York Times, September 7, 1867, General Swayne was in favor of conferring the right 
to vote on the more intelligent of the freedmen and was even willing to see a property 
qualification adopted. Nothing has been found in the Bureau records to bear out the state- 
ment in Hilary A. Herbert (ed.), Why the Solid South? (Baltimore, 1890), 41, that 
Swayne was a candidate for United States senator. 

%5 See, for example, Pierce to Major Samuel C. Greene, Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General, District of Alabama, October 11, 1867; Gardner to Kinsman, December 21, 
1867; Callis to Swayne, May, 1867; and Buckley to Alvord, December 31, 1867. 

%6 Hayden to Howard, January 27, 1868. 


%7 Howard to Hayden, January 22, 1868; Whittlesey to Hayden, February 12 and 
March 2, 1868. 
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Howard was inclined to a middle course, the newly appointed super- 
intendent of education for Alabama was censured by his superior in 
Washington for not having worked actively among the people for the 
ratification of the constitution.” 

In the election, which was held on February 4-7, 1868, the great 
majority of the votes cast were in favor of ratification of the proposed 
constitution, but the total number voting on the question was more 
than 13,000 short of the required majority of registered voters.** The 
triumph of the whites was short-lived, however, for although General 
George C. Meade, who had followed General Pope in command of 
the Third Military District, stated that the constitution was fairly re- 
jected on its own merits, an act of Congress of March 11, 1868, changed 
the previous law so that a majority of the votes actually cast would 
determine the question of ratification. This act was followed by an act 
of June 25, 1868, which provided for the admission of Alabama to the 
Union, on the ground that the people had adopted a constitution by 
a large majority of the votes cast. The latter act was to take effect when 
the state legislature had ratified the Fourteenth Amendment. Of the 
six representatives elected to the United States Congress, three were 
Bureau officials—the former superintendent of education, and the sub- 
assistant commissioners at Huntsville and Demopolis—and Bureau 
officials or former officials were elected to a number of county and 


100 


state offices. 


*8 Report of J. M. Langston, General Inspector of Education, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, 
February 12, 1868. 

% Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 1934 (March 17, 1868). 

10° For Meade’s statement see his report of October 31, 1868, in Howse Exec. Docs., 
40 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1, Vol. Il, Part I, p. 77. The number of Bureau officials and 
ex-officials elected to local offices cannot be given, as there is no list of them in the 
records and Alabama newspapers for the period have not been consulted by the writer. 
The scope of the political activities of Bureau officials in Alabama can be judged, how- 
ever, by the following information which appears in the records: Charles A. Miller, former 
Assistant Adjutant General of the Bureau in Alabama, was elected secretary of state 
(Miller to Howard, August 1, 1868); Samuel S. Gardner, Sub-Assistant Commissioner 
at Greenville, was elected probate judge of Butler County (Shepherd to Howard, July 
11, 1868); two agents in the Sub-District of Demopolis were elected to the legislature 
(R. A. Wilson, Sub-Assistant Commissioner, Demopolis, to Beecher, October 31, 1868) ; 
another official at Demopolis was a candidate for representative in the legislature (Hayden 
to Pierce Burton, January 15, 1868); an agent at Greensboro was a candidate for sheriff 
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During the period between the election and the restoration of the 
state to the Union the feeling of opposition to the Bureau on the part 
of the whites reached its height. The sentiment against the Negro was 
also reported as being more general among all classes of the white 
population than ever before, because of the adoption of Negro suffrage 
and the inability of the whites to control the Negro vote.’” Early in 
the year the Ku Klux Klan began to make itself felt in the state, but 
it soon quieted down for a time because of orders directed against it 
issued simultaneously by Generals Meade and Shepherd on April 4, 
1868. These orders held the civil magistrates accountable to the post 
commanders for the suppression of the Klan, and directed the com- 
manders and civil authorities to organize posses and patrols to appre- 
hend persons committing outrages under cover of the night.**? To pre- 
serve order and afford greater protection to the freedmen, General 
Shepherd stationed troops in the most turbulent districts. Companies 
or smaller detachments from the regular garrisons at Selma, Montgom- 
ery, Mobile, and Huntsville were placed at Union Springs, Greenville, 
Claiborne, Jacksonville, Tuscaloosa, and Tuscumbia." The creation 
of five new Bureau agencies with headquarters at Jacksonville, Clai- 
borne, Tuscumbia, Elyton, and Newton brought the total number of 
sub-districts in the state to fifteen.’ 

On July 13 the state legislature ratified the Fourteenth Amendment 
(D. H. Smith, Greensboro, to Hayden, January 27, 1868); and the agent in Dallas 
County was a candidate for tax assessor (Hayden to H. White, Agent, Dallas County, 
January 15, 1868). In addition, A. J. Applegate, a former bureau official, was elected 
lieutenant governor (Alabama Laws, 1868). 

101 Shepherd to Howard, April 11 and May 12, 1868. Shepherd had succeeded Gen- 
eral Hayden as assistant commissioner on March 31, 1868. 

102 General Orders No. 51, Third Military District, April 4, 1868, and General Orders 
No. 11, Sub-District of Alabama, April 4, 1868. Although the military commands of 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida under the Third Military District were at first also des- 
ignated as Districts, they subsequently came to be referred to as Sub-Districts and were 
officially given the title of Sub-District by General Orders No. 60, Third Military Dis- 
trict, April 14, 1868. 

108 Shepherd to Howard, May 12, 1868; General Orders No. 15, Sub-District of Ala- 
bama, April 17, 1868. 

104 Circulars No. 24 and 25, April 27, 1868; No. 26, May 1, 1868; No. 29, May 12, 


1868; and No. 36, June 20, 1868, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama. Two other agencies—Eufaula 
and Opelika—had been added to the original eight in 1867, 
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and on July 30 military government in the state came to an end.'® 
Since the 15th Infantry had been ordered to Texas, Brevet Brigadier 
General Thomas H. Ruger, colonel of the 33rd Infantry, was assigned 
to command in Alabama and was directed to discharge the duties of 
assistant commissioner pending action of the commissioner. The trans- 
fer of the state government to the civil authorities did not affect the 
authority of the Bureau as derived from acts of Congress, and ofhcers 
and agents were instructed to continue to act as counselors and advisers 
to the freedmen, bringing all matters that should go to the courts to 
the attention of the proper civil authorities.’” 

The question of whether the Bureau should be continued after July 
16, 1868, was taken up by Congress late in 1867. The Bureau officials 
in Alabama were unanimous in the opinion that the Bureau should be 
continued. General Shepherd stated that it would be needed for at least 
a year after Alabama should be readmitted to the Union, that it was 
most beneficial in repressing disorder, in enlightening the freedmen, 
and in furthering content and stimulating labor; that the whites were 
somewhat better disposed toward it and acknowledged its benefits; 
and that if it should cease the freed laborer would again become dis- 
contented, with consequent danger to the crops of the state.**’ On July 
25, 1868, Congress passed an act over the President's veto continuing 
the operations of the Bureau until January 1, 1869, but providing that 
the educational departments and the work of collecting claims due 
colored soldiers should continue after that date until otherwise ordered 
by Congress. 

On the day this act was passed, the assistant commissioner for Ala- 
bama recommended that in order to reduce operating expenses the 
sub-districts in the state be reduced to ten, and the agents from twenty 
to fifteen. He had already ordered the discontinuance of the Claiborne 
sub-district, and on August 3 he directed that those of Tuscumbia, 

105 General Orders No. 108, Third Military District, July 30, 1868. 

106 Endorsement by Major George Shorkley, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, 
B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, July 20, 1868, on letter from James Curtis, Sub-Assistant Com- 


missioner, Selma, to Shepherd, July 15, 1868. 
1©T Shepherd to Howard, June 10, 1868. 
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Jacksonville, Newton, and Elyton be discontinued.** On August 18 
General Howard appointed Colonel Edwin Beecher, United States 
Volunteers, assistant commissioner for Alabama, and with his appoint- 
ment the positions of assistant commissioner and military commander 
in the state were again separated. Beecher, who had come to Alabama 
in January, 1866, and had served as Bureau official, was the last assistant 
commissioner for Alabama, serving until the closing of the Bureau in 
that state.**° 

After the restoration of Alabama to the Union and until January 1, 
1869, the operations of the Bureau and the conditions that confronted 
it continued with little change. Although the newly installed civil of- 
ficers were generally willing to act promptly and justly in cases referred 
to them, there were still many vacancies because of difficulties and de- 
lays in organizing the state and local governments.’”® As in other states, 
the initial efforts to put the state government in effect in Alabama were 
accompanied by violence and disorder. The state was again thrown into 
excitement by a political contest, this time the presidential campaign 
of 1868, with the whites resorting to force, intimidation, and threats 
to make the Negroes vote as they desired. Butler and Lowndes counties 
were reported to be without even a semblance of law or government, 
with bands of armed men styling themselves vigilance committees in- 
sulting, beating, shooting, and stabbing persons known to be loyal to 
the Government; and lesser disorders also occurred in Crenshaw Coun- 
ty. The situation was particularly bad at Greenville in Butler County, 
where there was great resentment against the probate judge, a former 
sub-assistant commissioner at Greenville who had been removed for 
his political activity by General Hayden and subsequently restored to 
duty on orders by General Howard. He was twice attacked by a mob 
and eventually left Greenville, glad to escape with his life. The office 
and private apartments of the sub-assistant commissioner, who was “‘at 


108 Shepherd to Howard, July 25, 1868; Circular No. 41, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, Au- 
gust 3, 1868. 

109 Howard to Beecher, August 18, 1868; Beecher to Alvord, July 1, 1870. 

110 Beecher to Howard, September 5, 1868; Annual Report of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Alabama, October 20, 1868. 
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a loss for language to express the present state of affairs in this sub- 
district,” were also broken into by the mob.''? On September 22, 1868, 
the legislature adopted a joint resolution calling attention to the dis- 
orders in the state, where society was fast “verging to a state of an- 
archy,” and requesting, in view of the approaching election and the 
fact that many acts of violence were being committed because of the 
delay in organizing the civil government, that the President detail 
armed forces for duty in the most affected parts of the state.’"” 

Although the corn and cotton crops were very poor in 1868, there 
was little destitution among the able-bodied, and the Bureau was able 
to close its relief operations by the end of the year. The soup houses 
at Montgomery and Mobile were discontinued in the fall, as was also 
the hospital at Garland.’’* Only the hospital at Talladega remained in 
operation, and after repeated efforts on the part of the Bureau to get 
the state to take over this hospital, the legislature passed an act, effec- 
tive December 31, 1868, making it a part of the State Asylum for the 
Deaf and Blind.'’* During the period from March to September, 1868, 
the Bureau issued 101,589 rations to whites and 116,330 to Negroes, 
the total volume being 81,564 pounds of bread and 106,730 quarts of 
soup and the cost $9,255.87. From September, 1867, to September, 1868, 
a total of 521,324 pounds of corn and 5,981 pounds of bacon was 
furnished under the congressional joint resolution of March 30, 1867; 
and of the total expenditures of the Bureau in Alabama under the 
appropriation fund, it was estimated that $196,483.70, or nearly one- 
third, was spent on food and clothing for the destitute.'* 

When the time came to close most of the other operations of the 
Bureau, Colonel Beecher felt encouraged by the general condition of 

111 Report of General Meade, October 31, 1868, in Howse Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 3 
Sess., No. 1, Vol. III, Part I, p. 81. Details are given in Beecher to Howard, October 9, 
November 10, and December 10, 1868; and in James F. McGogy, Sub-Assistant Com- 
missioner, Greenville, to Beecher, October 2 and November 5, 1868. 

112 Alabama Laws, 1868, p. 292. 

118 Beecher to Howard, November 10 and December 10, 1868; Gray to Colonel Lewis 
A. Edwards, Chief Medical Officer, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, October 31, 1868. 

114 Alabama Law's, 1868, p. 422. 


115 Annual Report of the Assistant Commissioner for Alabama, October 20, 1868; 
Beecher to Howard, January 28, 1869. 
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affairs in the state. There were the usual difficulties over the settlement 
of contracts at the time of the gathering and sale of the year’s crops 
in the fall, but these were generally adjusted by the Bureau agents. 
The legislature co-operated by passing an act, approved December 28, 
1868, creating a general lien upon the crops in favor of the agricul- 
tural laborer.’** The election passed off without the expected trouble, 
probably because troops were distributed over the state for the occa- 
sion, and was followed by an atmosphere of quiet and of reluctance to 
continue the partisan bitterness of the preceding months. The freed- 
men were, with very few exceptions, at work and doing well, and a 
better feeling existed toward them in all parts of the state.’"’ 

To continue the remaining functions of the Bureau, Alabama was 
allowed six officials—a combined assistant commissioner and superin- 
tendent of schools, a disbursing officer, two assistant superintendents 
of schools, and two clerks. Accordingly, all other officials were dis- 
charged, property not required for future use was sold, and most of the 
records were closed as of December 31, 1868.'"* The state was now 
divided into three sub-districts, with headquarters at Selma, Huntsville, 
and Girard, respectively. The disbursing officer was stationed at Hunts- 
ville, and another agent for the collection of claims was subsequently 
appointed, with headquarters at Mobile. These two officers reported 
directly to the chief disbursing officer at Washington, however, rather 
than to the assistant commissioner.''* In March, 1866, the Bureau had 
assumed the work of collecting claims of colored soldiers and sailors 
against the Government for back pay, bounty, and pensions in order 
to save them from the exactions and frauds of claim agents,'*’ and 
while this work continued to be of a routine and unspectacular nature, 

116 Alabama Laws, 1868, p. 455. 

117 Beecher to Howard, November 10 and December 10, 1868, and January 15, 1869. 
For the distribution of the troops, see General Orders No. 27, Department of the South, 
October 8, 1868 

118 Circular No. 10, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, November 17, 1868; Beecher to Howard, 
January 15, 1869. 

119 Circular No. 2, B.R.F.A.L., Alabama, January 30, 1869; Beecher to Howard, July 
13, 1869. 


120 Major William Fowler, Claims Division, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, to Swayne, 
March 22, 1866. 
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it was an important part of the Bureau's operations, since it saved many 
Negroes from imposition by unscrupulous claim agents. 

The assistant commissioner was now almost wholly concerned with 
the work of education. At the close of the previous school year a defi- 
nite plan of co-operation between the state, the Bureau, and the aid 
societies had been adopted. Under this scheme the Bureau was to con- 
tinue to aid in furnishing school buildings, either by renting school- 
houses or assisting in their erection, and to furnish transportation for 
teachers to the field; the aid societies were to select and send to the 
State competent teachers and pay their return transportation; these 
teachers were to be paid by the state, and were to be subject to the 
same examinations as other teachers of free public schools in the 
state.'* To obtain more colored teachers, the state board of education 
had provided on August 11, 1868, for the establishment of normal 
schools at ten different points for classes consisting of not less than 
fifteen students who would pledge themselves to teach within the state 
for two years. Under these provisions classes for more than the requi- 
site number of students were established at six points in the state, the 
number of available pupils evidently being insufficient elsewhere. But 
the efforts of the state to put into operation a good system of free 
schools that included the Negro did not get under way as auspiciously 
as had been hoped. The system was new and in many ways imperfect, 
the local superintendents were also new and unacquainted with the 
work, and the funds appropriated were inadequate. The Bureau ex- 
erted itself to secure buildings for future use. It paid rent on a number 
of houses, but, foreseeing that its ability to pay would soon cease, it 
persuaded many of those to whom rent was paid to use the money in 
the erection of other schoolhouses which could be used in the future 
when the payment of rent was discontinued.’ By this means, and 
through direct appropriations for construction and repairs, buildings 
adequate in size and nature were secured at most of the important 

121 John W. Alvord, Sixth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen (Washing- 


ton, 1868), 32. 
122 Beecher to Alvord, July 13, 1869. 
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points in the state, and smaller buildings suitable to the wants of the 
communities were provided in others.'** 

Nevertheless, educational matters did not prosper. The reports to 
the Bureau showed only 3,330 pupils enrolled in day and night schools 
in December, 1868, with 61 teachers, 12 of whom were Negroes. By 
April, 1869, the enrollment had increased to 5,531 pupils, in 79 schools 
taught by 108 teachers, of whom 23 were Negroes. The largest number 
of pupils reported to the Bureau during the school year 1869-1870 was 
3,474, in February, 1870. This decrease was due in part to the fact 
that the state failed to appropriate adequate funds and in part to the 
failure to put the new state laws into effect. Although the state super- 
intendent of education endeavored to enforce provisions that would 
prevent any discrimination against the Negro, in some cases unwilling 
county and township officers evaded the law. Many teachers also 
thought that since they were not being paid by the Bureau they were 
under no obligations to report to it, even though the Bureau had con- 
tributed to the repair and construction of their schools. In traveling 
through one county in November, 1869, Colonel Beecher found twelve 
Negro schools that were unreported.’** 

On June 30, 1870, General Howard directed that the Bureau's edu- 
cational work in Alabama be terminated by the following July 15. Ac- 
cordingly, descriptions of school buildings, with certified copies of the 
deeds of building sites and the names of the trustees holding them, 
were forwarded to Washington in order that deeds of transfer could 
be executed by the commissioner.’*’ From October, 1865, to February, 
1870, the Bureau spent $156,941.10 for school purposes in Alabama, 
$116,297.62 of which was for rent, repair, and construction of school 
buildings. $34,846.56 was for salaries of teachers, $1,307.48 was for 
transportation of teachers, $4,411.26 was for salaries of superintend- 

23 Beecher to Howard, January 28, 1869. 

“4 Beecher to Howard, July 13, 1869; Beecher to Alvord, January 5 and July 1, 1870. 

125 Whittlesey to Beecher, June 30, 1870; Endorsement by Lieutenant Colonel J. M. 


Brown, Chief Quartermaster, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, July 19, 1870, on letter from 
Beecher, July 14, 1870. 
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ents, $71.87 was for school books, and $6.31 was for transportation of 
school books.‘* 

The policy of congressional appropriations for the Bureau, begun 
by the act of July 13, 1866, resulted in satisfactory financial support 
for the Bureau in Alabama. An act of March 2, 1867, appropriated 
$3,866,300 for the support of the Bureau as a whole for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1868, and covered approximately the same items as 
the appropriation act of the preceding year. No appropriation was re- 
quested for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, because the expendi- 
tures fell considerably short of the original estimates, nor was any 
appropriation required for the following year. Thereafter small amounts 
were appropriated for the claims work. 

The money received and spent in Alabama under the appropriation 
acts and the refugees and freedmen’s and school funds was all carefully 
accounted for. From October 1, 1865, to January 1, 1869, the receipts 
totaled $646,164.98 and the expenditures $645,213.42; of the latter, 
however, $53,098.00 was paid into the Bureau at Washington as re- 
ceipts from the refugees and freedmen’s fund or was refunded as im- 
proper sales, so that the actual expenditures for the period were $592,- 
115.42. For the year July 1, 1868, to June 30, 1869, the total expendi- 
tures were $90,348.26, of which $5,479.00 represents funds paid into 
the chief disbursing office at Washington, thus making the real ex- 
penditures for the year $84,869.26.'*" This is the last year that any 
money from the appropriation fund is shown to have been received. 
Thereafter, as the affairs of the Bureau in the state were in process of 
liquidation, accounts were simply forwarded to Washington for pay- 
ment. The accounts so forwarded from July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870, 
totaled $39,356.58."** 

During the five years of the Bureau's existence in Alabama its great- 

126 Table showing expenditures for school purposes in Alabama from October 1, 1865, 
to February, 1870. 

127 Beecher to Howard, January 28 and July 13, 1869. 

128 Beecher to Alvord, January 5 and July 1, 1870. Although the total of the expend- 
itures shown above amounts to $716,341.26, the actual amount was somewhat less be- 


cause the period from July 1, 1868, to January 1, 1869, is included twice in Beecher's 
computation. 
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est success was in relief and educational work. With a minimum of 
fraud on the part both of its own officials and of those who were able 
to subsist themselves by their own labor,'** it saved thousands of blacks 
and whites from acute suffering. In the face of bitter opposition, it 
co-operated with the aid societies in establishing and operating a sys- 
tem of Negro schools, turning over to the freedmen on its withdrawal 
a number of permanent school buildings. Due largely to circumstances 
over which it had no control, it was not successful in other respects. 
The economic situation greatly hampered its work with regard to labor 
and justice and was only slightly less responsible than the political 
situation for the ill-feeling between the races. The Bureau's entrance 
into politics was almost unavoidable because of the Radical program 
in Congress. When the Negro was given the suffrage and the southern 
whites generally disfranchised, many Bureau officials who as volunteer 
officers had given up their former occupations, were able to obtain 
political office in the states in which they were serving with the Bureau. 
A policy such as that which General Hayden wished to pursue might 
have been successful if put into effect at once by General Howard and 
thereafter strongly carried out by his authority, but the Radicals hoped 
that the Bureau would be an efficient instrument in preventing southern 
control of the Negro vote. Since the Bureau was one of the instru- 
ments through which the Radical program was to be carried out among 
the Negroes, it automatically became involved in the bitter political 
struggles of the period. The political activity of the Bureau agents and 
of the teachers and missionaries associated with and supported by the 
Bureau inevitably made it the object of the most extreme opposition 
from the southern whites, and much of the important work done by 
the Bureau was obscured by the heat of the controversy. Some agency 
for dealing with the social and economic problems resulting from the 

‘29 Two officers were found to have engaged in the fraudulent sale of rations and 
were promptly arrested and tried. Swayne to Howard, June 25, 1866, and to Major Samuel 
C. Greene, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, District of the Chattahoochee, October 10, 
1866. A Report of Inspection of Bureau Affairs in Alabama by Brigadier General Frederic 


D. Sewall, Assistant Inspector General, B.R.F.A.L., Washington, October 30, 1866, shows 
the attitude of those who could take care of themselves. 
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sudden emancipation of the Negroes was undoubtedly necessary. Had 
the Reconstruction program been less radical in theory and less severe 
in application, the Bureau might have been more successful in amelio- 
rating the terrible conditions which confronted the people of the South, 
both white and black, following the war; and it might have been of 
more service in assisting the freedman to adjust himself to his new 


status. 














The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association 


By T. Harry WILLIAMS 


In 1856 William Makepeace Thackeray, visiting in Savannah, 
Georgia, wrote a friend that he was enjoying ‘the most comfortable 
quarters I have ever had in the United States.’ Members of the South- 
ern Historical Association attending the Thirteenth Annual meeting 
on November 13-15, 1947, in Savannah, echoed Thackeray's praise of 
the city’s charms. They were delighted with the physical facilities of 
the hotels, the smooth-running local arrangements, and, above all, with 
the warm hospitality of the community. The Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements under the able leadership of Alexander A. Lawrence made 
the Association's first meeting in Savannah pleasant and memorable. 

Soon after the Committee on Program had begun its work, it de- 
cided to inaugurate a change in the scheduling of the sessions—to begin 
the meeting on Thursday morning instead of following the customary 
practice of beginning on Thursday afternoon. This idea did not origi- 
nate with the Committee but was proposed by various members of the 
Association. Two reasons for making the change influenced those sug- 
gesting it and the Committee in adopting it. It was thought that ex- 
tending the program over a longer period would make it possible to 
avoid the almost hectic compression that sometimes marks scholarly 
meetings and would allow time for informal gatherings, social contacts, 
and that general “visiting” with friends to which members attach as 
much importance as to the formal sessions. A schedule which induced 
many members to arrive on Wednesday night was therefore considered 
desirable. 
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Two special groups of historians held meetings within the larger 
framework of the Association. On Thursday the Cotton Textile Business 
History Group gathered for a luncheon session. The other group which 
was founded at the meeting named itself the “Savannah Group.” It is 
concerned with the history of newspapers and the study and preserva- 
tion of newspaper sources. 

Two sessions opened the meeting on Thursday morning. A large 
audience heard papers on three southern political leaders—Patrick 
Henry, John C. Calhoun, and Zebulon B. Vance—at a session presided 
over by Ollinger Crenshaw, of Washington and Lee University. Robert 
D. Meade, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, outlined the results 
of his introductory research on a biography of Henry. He discussed the 
amplitude of source materials, many unindexed, which he had used, 
and likened his task to “completing a gigantic jig-saw puzzle.” Some 
revision of accepted viewpoints about Henry would be necessary, he 
indicated, citing as example the prevailing but erroneous myth of 
Henry's obscure origin and background. A realistic approach to Cal- 
houn was presented by Gerald M. Capers, of Newcomb College, Tulane 
University. The crisis of Calhoun’s life, contended Professor Capers 
came in the decade before 1832 when the Carolinian shifted from ex- 
treme nationalism to extreme localism. His conversion was sincere, but 
it was influenced by his constant hope of becoming president. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Capers, Calhoun should be studied as a practicing politician 
instead of being viewed as a symbol of the Lost Cause. The concluding 
paper of the session, a discussion of Zebulon B. Vance, was read by 
Frontis W. Johnston, of Davidson College. Professor Johnston gave 
a general sketch of Vance and an evaluation of his significance. His 
account was more sympathetic than previous treatments of Vance, 
stressing his great popularity in North Carolina, which was due to his 
record as war governor. Bernard Mayo, of the University of Virginia, 
opened the discussion by presenting some specific comments on the 
three papers and some suggestions on the writing of biography and 
on the advantages of the biographical approach to history. A lively 


discussion from the floor then ensued. 
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The other Thursday morning session was concerned with “Southern 
Economic History,” with J. Harold Easterby, of the College of Charles- 
ton, presiding. LeRoy P. Graf, of the University of Tennessee, read a 
paper on “Economic History of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 1820- 
1860.” He pictured the economic life of the Valley as principally a 
story of trade, some of it illegal but all of it constantly expanding. 
On the eve of the Civil War the Valley enjoyed great prosperity. 
Another southern area was described by Alfred J. Hanna, of Rollins 
College, in a paper on “Economic Factors in the Opening of the Lake 
Okeechobee Region,” in which he traced the economic development 
of this Florida region from the 1840's to the present. In the third 
paper, Philip M. Rice, of the University of North Carolina, discussed 
“The Virginia Board of Public Works, 1816-1842.” Virginia was the 
first southern state to launch a program of supervised aid to internal 
improvements and the first in the nation to create a board of public 
works and an internal improvement fund. The discussion leader, 
Thomas P. Martin, of the Library of Congress, expressed pleasure that 
it was now possible to talk about southern economic history without 
“rehashing” the plantation system, slavery, and abolitionism. After 
pointing out some of the economic problems treated in the papers— 
transportation, drainage, government financing—he suggested addi- 
tional sources bearing on these problems. 

Except for one session devoted to European history, Thursday after- 
noon was left free for visiting and other social activities. The session 
on “Modern Germany: Some Aspects of National Socialism,” presided 
over by Shelby T. McCloy, of the University of Kentucky, was well 
attended. In a paper which received wide and favorable discussion, 
Oron J. Hale, of the University of Virginia, analyzed “Hitler as Feld- 
herr.’ In the early years of the war, stated Professor Hale, Hitler was 
often correct in his intuitive strategic decisions, but after 1941 his lack 
of professional knowledge, the strain of performing too many functions, 
and the stress of the Russian war clouded Hitler's direction of the 
German armies. Increasingly he substituted the fervor of National 
Socialism for sound strategy and tactics. ‘Hitler, whatever else he may 
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have been, was not a military genius or a great war organizer,’ con- 
cluded Professor Hale. “Hitler's art of command was derived from his 
political personality and experience—opportunistic in conception and 
doctrinaire, illusionistic, and purblind in execution.” The other paper 
in this session, ‘History and Citizenship Training in the Austrian 
Schools since 1918,” prepared by R. John Rath, of the University of 
Colorado, who was unable to be present, was read by S. Walter Martin, 
of the University of Georgia. Dr. Rath discussed the use which the 
four different regimes in power in Austria since 1918 have made of 
the history courses taught in the schools. Under the First Austrian 
Republic the emphasis was upon economic and social history; under 
the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg regime upon religious and cultural history; 
under the National Socialists upon the myth of racial superiority; and 
today upon the Christian tradition, national history, and German-bait- 
ing. Each regime held up a set of villains to the children. The Republic 
attacked the monarchists, the Dollfuss government the Communists and 
Socialists, the National Socialists the Jews, and the present government 
attacks the Germans. In discussing the papers, Robert H. Wienefeld, 
of the University of South Carolina, stated that both added much to 
existing knowledge of recent European history. He also made some 
general remarks, suggested by Dr. Rath’s paper, about the teaching of 
objective history and propaganda. 

Two of the profession’s leading editors, both of them associated 
with southern schools, were on the program at the dinner session on 
Thursday evening. William C. Binkley, of Vanderbilt University and 
the Journal of Southern History, presided and introduced the speaker, 
Wendell H. Stephenson, of Tulane University and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. Editor Stephenson's paper was entitled 
“Editor and Contributor.’ He discussed some of the problems which 
confront the editor and some of the characteristics of satisfactory con- 
tributions. Among the defects often found in articles submitted for 
consideration, he listed unattractive presentation, fragmentary character 


of the product, absence of legitimate historical imagination, errors in 


quotation, plagiarism, and unwarranted statements. He illustrated im- 
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perfections by drawing upon editorial correspondence of the last gen- 
eration, particularly the letters of J. Franklin Jameson. To improve the 
character of historical work, Dr. Stephenson recommended a liberal 
education in the humanities and rigorous training in methodology. 

On Friday morning two discussions were held: one on ‘Northern 
Analysts of the South” and the other on Latin America. At the session 
on northern analysts Rembert W. Patrick, of the University of Florida, 
presided. Howard C. Perkins, of Mount Union College, described the 
career and philosophy of ‘John Van Evrie, Foremost Northern De- 
fender of Slavery,” who wrote more words in behalf of slavery and 
white supremacy than any other northerner and probably more than 
any southerner. He supported slavery as the best device to prevent 
amalgamation of the races. David M. Potter, of Yale University, who 
was to have read the second paper of this session, was unable to be 
present, having accepted an appointment to the Harmsworth Chair 
of History at Oxford University. His paper, “John De Forest, Analyst 
of Southern Society,” was read by James W. Silver, of the University 
of Mississippi. According to Professor Potter, De Forest, the northern 
novelist of Reconstruction, was a competent observer of the southern 
scene. As an official of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands, he studied South Carolina society with a novelist’s eye 
for detail; a thorough Yankee, he kept his prejudices in check. Hodding 
Carter of Greenville, Mississippi, who was to have led the discussion 
of these papers, could not attend, and in response to a last-minute 
appeal by the program chairman, John P. Dyer, of Savannah, gen- 
erously consented to take over Mr. Carter's role. The spirited general 
discussion which followed provided evidence of the effectiveness of 
his contribution. 

With Wilfrid H. Callcott, of the University of South Carolina, pre- 
siding, the second session on Friday morning dealt with “Latin Ameri- 
ca." A paper by J. Preston Moore, of Louisiana State University, treated 
“The Cabildo Abierto in the Spanish Colonies under the Hapsburgs.” 
Using material drawn from the records of Quito, Santiago de Chile, 
and Buenos Aires, Professor Moore described the functions of the 
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cabildo abierto or open assembly. The existence of this body, he ex- 
plained, contributed to the formation of a popular and representative 
tradition and created invaluable precedents for later mass participation 
in government. ‘Aspects of Spanish Interest in the American Revolu- 
tion’’ was the title of the paper by Alfred B. Thomas, of the University 
of Alabama. Too much emphasis has been placed on the reorganization 
of the British Empire between 1763 and 1776, he said, to the neglect 
of another significant event in American history in the same years, the 
reorganization of the Spanish Empire, which had as its objective de- 
fensive or offensive war against England. Because of Spain’s prepara- 
tion, she and her colonies were able to render substantial aid to the 
Americans during the Revolution. In a detailed discussion, Harris G. 
Warren, of the University of Mississippi, commented favorably on 

both papers but challenged Professor Thomas’ contention that Spain's 
~ conquest of Florida expelled the British from their principal base. 

At noon on Friday the members of the Association gathered for a 
luncheon in the DeSoto Hotel tendered through the kindness and co- 
operation of John G. Kennedy, mayor of Savannah, and Judge J. P. 
Houlihan, chairman of the county commissioners of Chatham County. 
Alexander A. Lawrence and Mayor Kennedy extended a welcome to 
the members, and President Thomas D. Clark responded for the Asso- 
ciation. At this meeting Lester J. Cappon, of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, discussed “The Need for Renewed 
Interest in Early Southern History.” He described the recent decline 
of interest in the study of American history before 1789 and deplored 
the scant attention given to this period in college and university courses. 
Using figures compiled from book reviews and articles in the Journal 
of Southern History, he demonstrated a decrease in scholarly work in 
this field. Dr. Cappon’s paper was discussed by Elizabeth Cometti, of 
the Woman's College, University of North Carolina, William D. Hoyt, 
Jr., of Loyola College, Baltimore, and Charles S. Sydnor, of Duke 
University. Dr. Cometti stressed the need for further research in south- 
ern economic history and advocated increased publication of records 
containing economic data. Dr. Hoyt mentioned the need for guides to 
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the important collections and suggested the desirability of bringing 
together in central form the existing guides. Professor Sydnor expressed 
some doubt that the study of colonial history was as seriously neglected 
as had been indicated, but agreed that the early period needs more 
study, and cited several examples of the importance of colonial origins 
of later institutions. 

Three sessions were in progress on Friday afternoon. A round table 
discussion on “An Appraisal of the Ph.D. Training Program,” with 
Fletcher M. Green in the chair, attracted a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Philip Davidson, of Vanderbilt University, opened the discussion 
with a defense of the present training methods of the graduate schools. 
These methods, he believed, offered the best training for the prospective 
college teacher, although he conceded the need for a more carefully 
planned system of apprentice teaching. The next speaker, Kent R. 
Greenfield, of the War Department, drawing examples from his pre- 
vious experiences at the Johns Hopkins University, recommended a 
broader training program which would be “intellectually exciting.” 
Among other things he proposed more reading of the great works of 
history and an analysis of historiography in terms of self-examination. 
Dr. Greenfield advocated a program for what he termed the “‘self- 
propelling” student, and this idea was enthusiastically approved by the 
next speaker, Charles E. Smith, of Louisiana State University. Professor 
Smith suggested a better system of selection of graduate students as a 
device to secure self-propelling people. The limited graduate enroll- 
ment in southern universities impedes the stimulation and competition 
found in larger schools, Dr. Smith asserted, and to remedy this he 
recommended frequent seminars. Ernest V. Hollis, of the United States 
Office of Education, concluded the discussion. Because most Ph.D.’s 
become teachers, and because most of them publish only their disserta- 
tions, he claimed that the graduate school was a professional institu- 
tion training practitioners. Competence in research should not be and 
could no longer be the primary purpose of the Ph.D. program, he as- 
serted. The remarks of the four speakers stimulated a spirited and 
lengthy discussion from the audience, 
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The European history session on Friday afternoon was devoted to a 
discussion of diplomatic problems in the twentieth century, with Rhea 
M. Smith, of Rollins College, presiding. The first paper, ‘The Di- 
plomacy of ‘Playing No Favorites’: Secretary Stimson and Manchuria, 
1931,” was read by Paul H. Clyde, of Duke University. Professor Clyde, 
by studying the recently published diplomatic correspondence of the 
United States government during the Manchurian crisis, traced the 
development of Secretary Stimson’s thought and action in 1931. Con- 
trary to the popular view, he said, it was the Council of the League 
of Nations rather than the United States which favored sanctions. 
Resisting the temptation to take sides, Mr. Stimson attempted to re- 
store the peace, Dr. Clyde concluded. James L. Godfrey, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, presented a paper on ‘The British Labour Party 
and Recent Foreign Policy.’ He described and analyzed the quarrel 
within the Labour party over the Bevin foreign policy. The left-wing 
Labourites believe that Bevin’s policy will defeat the emerging social 
revolution in Europe, which is socialist rather than communist. The 
fissure within the party, Professor Godfrey asserted, might well widen 
into a gulf under the pressure of domestic policy. Dr. Clyde’s paper 
was discussed by R. Bingham Duncan, of Emory University, and Dr. 
Godfrey's by Catherine S. Sims, of Agnes Scott College. Professor Dun- 
can agreed with Dr. Clyde's interpretation, but suggested that the whole 
story of the Manchurian crisis could not be told without accounting 
for the origin of Mr. Stimson’s policy and the factors that limited his 
action. Professor Sims noted that Dr. Godfrey’s paper revealed the 
Labour party as a true national party composed of many groups and 
subject to factionalism. She also raised the point whether any govern- 
ment could break sharply with a foreign policy rooted in its history. 

E. Merton Coulter, of the University of Georgia, presided at the 
Friday afternoon session devoted to “Georgia History.’ Albert B. Saye, 
of the University of Georgia, opened the meeting with a paper on 
“Georgia under the Trustees.’’ He explained the problems of govern- 
ment that resulted from the unique provisions of Georgia's charter. 
Although the Trustees failed to establish a Utopia, they did succeed 
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in setting up a buffer colony. “The Enterprising Spirit in Ante-Bellum 
Georgia” was the title of a paper by Helen I. Greene, of Georgia State 
College for Women. Using material from the correspondence of the 
Alexander family of Wilkes County and from the files of Augusta 
newspapers, Dr. Greene portrayed efforts to improve agricultural prac- 
tices and to encourage industry. T. Conn Bryan, of the University of 
Tennessee, in his paper, “Relations of Georgia with the Confederacy,” 
stated that there was more co-operation between the leaders of Georgia 
and those of the Confederacy than commonly supposed. Georgians 
like Governor Brown believed that in opposing such measures as con- 
scription they were maintaining the principles for which the Confed- 
eracy was fighting. The discussion leader, Walter B. Posey of Agnes 
Scott College, praised the merits of the papers and summarized devel- 
opments in the writing of Georgia history. 

At the annual dinner of the Association on Friday evening, Thomas 
D. Clark, of the University of Kentucky, delivered his presidential ad- 
dress, “The Country Newspaper: A Factor in Southern Opinion, 1865- 
1930.” This paper is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Two sessions on Saturday morning dealt with problems of recent 
southern history. Certain aspects of Bourbon domination in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi were discussed by Allen J. Going, of the 
University of Alabama, Judson C. Ward, of Georgia Teachers College, 
and James S. Ferguson, of Millsaps College, with Fred W. Wellborn, 
of the University of Maryland, presiding. All three speakers stressed 
certain issues and developments which were common to Bourbonism— 
the white supremacy device, economical government and lower taxes, 
encouragement of business, and the use of convict labor. All three 
pointed out that the Bourbons gave more attention to agrarian prob- 
lems than has been commonly recognized. The discussion leader, Roger 
W. Shugg, expressed the view that the three papers were products of 
what he called the “classical school” of research. He suggested that in 
studying a group like the Bourbons a “boring” technique be used—an 
intensive analysis of one person or one problem. In the discussion 
from the floor the point was emphasized that Bourbonism was not a 
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strictly southern phenomenon but was paralleled by similar move- 
ments in other sections. 

“Negro Disfranchisement Conventions of the 1890's’ was the title 
of the Saturday morning session at which J. Merton England, of the 
University of Kentucky, presided. Vernon L. Wharton, of Millsaps 
College, discussed disfranchisement in Mississippi. The Convention of 
1890 featured the ‘understanding of the Constitution’’ clause as a dis- 
franchising device. Actually, stated Professor Wharton, this section 
disqualified only absolute illiterates and contributed nothing of any 
importance to Negro disfranchisement. William A. Mabry, of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, treated disfranchisement in North Carolina and 
Virginia, describing such devices as literacy and understanding tests, 
the poll tax, and the grandfather clause. The discussion leader, Howard 
K. Beale, of the University of North Carolina, praised the papers as 
examples of revisionist scholarship and contrasted them with several 
traditional histories. He also discussed the function of the ‘democratic 
historian’ in contemporary controversies. 

The 1947 meeting was concluded by a luncheon and the annual busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

No account of the Savannah meeting would be complete without 
mention of the entertainment provided by the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. The Savannah Historical Research Association pre- 
sented on Thursday night a program dealing with local history and 
culture, and on Friday there were tours to historic homes and places 
and to Fort Pulaski. The high point of the social activities, however, 


was the reception given on Thursday by Alexander A. Lawrence and 
Armstrong Junior College at the Colonial Dames’ Home, at which 
the members were introduced to Savannah hospitality and to Chatham 
Artillery Punch. 

















Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
By JAMES W. PATTON 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting held in Savannah, Georgia, on 
November 13-15, 1947, and reported elsewhere in this issue, gave 
abundant evidence of the continuing interest in and activity on the 
part of the Association. Three hundred and fifteen persons were of- 
ficially registered, this being the largest attendance at any meeting in 
the Association's history. The program arranged by Professor T. Harry 
Williams and his associates was well received and the various sessions 
well attended. Of more than usual significance was the attractive series 
of hospitalities and historic tours provided by Mr. Alexander A. Law- 
rence and other members of the Local Arrangements Committee. 

Following up the earlier work of the Committee on Endowment and 
Publications, now discharged, the Executive Council at Birmingham in 
November, 1946, authorized the appointment of a committee of ten 
for the purpose of exploring the research needs in southern history. 
Meeting at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on February 14-15, 1947, and 
designating itself “The Committee on Research in Southern History,” 
this group advanced the suggestion that the chief needs in southern 
history at present are (1) the assembling of bibliographies and (2) 
research in certain selected fields that have thus far been neglected or 
inadequately treated. An extended report calling attention to numerous 
topics that invite research is in the process of compilation and will 
doubtless be published in the near future. 

During the year the President and Secretary represented the Asso- 
ciation at meetings of the recently formed Southern Humanities Coun- 
cil at Chapel Hill on May 17 and at Durham on October 25. The Asso- 
ciation was also represented by the Secretary at a meeting of delegates 
of learned societies called by the Navy Department in Washington 
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on March 8 to consider the relationship of civilian scholarship to the 
Navy's historical program; and by Miss Ella Lonn, a former president 
of the Association, at a meeting of the National Council on Historic 
Sites and Buildings held in Washington on April 18. 

As usual, the Association was invited to hold a joint session with 
the American Historical Association during the latter's annual meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-29, 1947. The program for this 
session, arranged by Robert S. Cotterill as a part of his duties as vice- 
president, consisted of papers on “The Convict-Lease System,” by 
Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina and “Religion 
and the Southern Way,” by Francis B. Simkins of the State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia, with Clement Eaton of the University of 
Kentucky as dicussion leader. The Association has also accepted an 
invitation to hold a joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, and Culver H. Smith of the University of Chattanooga 
has been selected to arrange this session for the 1948 meeting in Rock 
Island, Illinois, on April 22-24. 

At the annual meeting of the Executive Council held in Savannah 
on November 14 the Secretary was instructed to give notice that an 
amendment to the Association's by-laws providing for an increase in 
membership dues from $3.00 to $4.00 annually, effective as of January 
1, 1949, will be submitted and voted upon at the annual meeting of the 
Association in November, 1948. The Council voted to accept mem- 
bership in the Southern Humanities Council, and elected Thomas D. 
Clark as the Association’s representative on the Council of that or- 
ganization, and nominated William C. Binkley as delegate at large. 
It was also voted to accept membership in the National Council on 
Historic Sites and Buildings, and to extend the Association's co-opera- 
tion and good will to the recently organized Textile Business History 
Group. 

The Managing Editor nominated and the Council elected Christopher 
Crittenden of the North Carolina Department of Archives and History 
and T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State University as members of 


the Board of Editors of the Journal of Southern History for four-year 
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terms, 1948-1951, replacing Rudolph L. Biesele and Bernard Mayo, 
whose terms expire with the current year. Jackson, Mississippi, was 
selected as the place for holding the 1948 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

At the annual business meeting, held on November 15, the follow- 
ing officers of the Association were elected: vice-president, 1948, Lester 
J. Cappon, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; secretary-treasurer, 1948, James W. Patton, North 
Carolina State College; members of the Executive Council, 1948-1950, 
Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University, and Francis B. Simkins, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. By provision of the con- 
stitution, the present vice-president of the Association, Robert S. Cot- 
terill of Florida State University, automatically succeeds to the presi- 
dency for 1948. 

On December 31, 1946, the Association had an active membership 
of 1,083. Since that date 18 members have resigned and 35 have been 
dropped for non-payment of dues after remaining in arrears for twelve 
months. Five members have been removed by death: William B. Hatch- 
er, professor of history and later president at Louisiana State University ; 
Mrs. Winifred Kittredge, New York City; Ronald Miller, Chicago, 
Illinois; W. Henry H. Peirce, Public Latin School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; and George Petrie, for many years professor of history at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. As against this loss of fifty-eight, 179 new 
members have been added and 17 previously inactive have been re- 
stored to active affiliation. This yields a net gain of 138 and a total 
active membership of 1,221. Seventeen of these are life members, this 
number having been increased by two during the current year. There 
is also an exchange list of 72, making a grand total of 1,293. Of the 
active members, 42 are still in arrears for 1947 dues. 

The active membership is distributed among the states as follows: 
Alabama, 111; Georgia, 100; North Carolina, 98; Tennessee, 92; 
Virginia, 84; Florida, 69; South Carolina, 68; Texas, 66; Mississippi, 
60; Louisiana, 59; Kentucky, 44; New York, 35; District of Columbia, 
35; Maryland, 31; Illinois, 27; Pennsylvania, 27; California, 22; Ohio, 
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21; Indiana, 18; Massachusetts, 17; Missouri, 17; Oklahoma, 15; West 
Virginia, 14; Arkansas, 12; Connecticut, 12; Michigan, 11; and num- 
bers ranging from 1 to 10 in all other states except Arizona, Idaho, 
North Dakota, and Utah. Each of these states, however, is represented 
by at least one exchange member, thus giving the Journal of Southern 
History circulation in every state in the Union. There are also members 
in England, France, Canada, China, and Puerto Rico. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1947 


Balance as of January 1, 1947: 


Investments: 

7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series D, @ $750.00 

Interest accrued but not collected, 
1940-1946 

5 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 

Interest accrued but not collected, 
1942-1946 


Total investments 


Checking account, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


Total 


Receipts, January 1 - December 31, 1947: 

Annual dues collected 

Sale of extra copies, back files, and 
reprints, Journal of Southern His- 
tory 

Life memberships 

Balance from Savannah meeting 

Balance from bank in Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Advertising in the Journal 

Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 


$ 5,250.00 
910.00 
3,700.00 
165.00 

$10,025.00 

1,703.00 

$ 3,198.13 

585.23 

100.00 

137.50 

19.08 

25.50 


$11,728.00 
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but not collected 364.00 
Total receipts $ 4,429.44 
Total to be accounted for $16,157.44 
Disbursements, January 1 - December 31, 1947: 
Printing: 
Journal of Southern History, May 
and August, 1947 $ 1,914.68 
Title page and index, 1946 145.04 
Contributors’ reprints 433.72 
Programs for Annual Meeting 61.25 
Stationery and supplies 86.74 
Bank charges 10.54 
Check returned 3.00 
Postage and express 68.83 
Committee on Research in Southern 
History 402.53 
Secretary's stipend 500.00 
Total disbursements $ 3,626.33 
Balance as of January 1, 1948 $12,531.11 
DisTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Investments: 
7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series D, @ $750.00 $ 5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 
1940-1947 1,190.00 
5 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 
1942-1947 249.00 
Total investments $10,389.00 


Checking account, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, North 


Carolina . 2,142.11 


Total $12,531.11 











Notes and Documents 
THE NEED FOR RENEWED INTEREST IN EARLY SOUTHERN HISTORY 


By Lester J. CAPPON! 


It is generally agreed, 1 believe, that present-day Americans have a 
greater interest in their history than their forebears have had for many 
a generation. Although by and large this interest is not profound, it 
is of the inquiring kind that responds well to cultivation. Most Ameri- 
cans believe in the democratic way of life because they fought against 
tyranny and aggression in the late war. The American heritage is 
widely publicized and interpreted through the press, radio, and motion 
picture, with a fair measure of authenticity. Millions of Americans who 
visit annually our historic sites, shrines, and restorations, as well as 
our museums, acquire a more enduring appreciation by seeing the phys- 
ical evidence of the past. Moreover, the “Freedom Train” is now 
carrying some of our most significant original documents, many of 
them from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, directly to the 
people so that they may read written evidence of this heritage of Ameri- 
can democracy. As the “Freedom Train’ travels through the South 
in 1948, bear in mind the fact that our college and university students 
who, we anticipate, embody a large proportion of our future leaders, 
have only meager opportunity to study early American history in south- 
ern institutions, beyond the smattering of the subject offered in the 
average introductory course on United States history. Scarcely a dozen 
of these institutions list courses on the colonial period, only eight on 
the Revolution. In such straitened circumstances how can the historical 
student in the South appreciate, let us say, the Declaration of Inde- 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association in 
Savannah on November 14, 1947. 
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pendence, more deeply and more critically than the common man who 
views Jefferson’s Rough Draft in the “Freedom Train’’? 

It is not my purpose to make a plea on behalf of early American 
history for its own sake. No just case can be made for any historical 
period as an end in itself without disregarding the continuity of his- 
tory. But the increasing emphasis given by historians since World 
War I to the last hundred years and especially to the last fifty has been 
accompanied by a steady decline in the attention paid to the early period 
to 1789. Admitting that the continuous lengthening of the total span 
of American history requires occasional redistribution of the time al- 
lotted to various periods and to special subjects, I believe that the fac- 
tors involved in the shift in emphasis have not been considered sufh- 
ciently in relation to one another or to the problem as a whole. Indeed, 
I question whether we have been conscious that there is a problem 
which has both historical and educational repercussions. Although most 
professional historians are specialists to a deplorable degree, we have 
the responsibility of providing a well-rounded course in general Ameti- 
can history for the undergraduate whose study may never go further 
in this field. From this year of study he should gain a body of factual 
knowledge, improve his ability to evaluate facts in relation to cause 
and effect, and develop his sense of perspective. Without depreciating 
the value of recent history, it may be asserted that the amount of time 
devoted to the years since 1865 (usually a semester or its equivalent) 
produces a distorted impression of American history as a whole. A re- 
assessment of the period since the Civil War is urgently needed to con- 
dense the facts and with economy of words to trace the evolution of 
our modern society in world affairs as another historical period rather 
than as the heart of the story to which all else is merely preface. 

The advanced undergraduate who majors in history and the gradu- 
ate student have further need for courses on early American history. 
Few historians would deny the statement of Curtis P. Nettels that ‘the 
basic institutions of American government and the prevailing philoso- 
phy of today were shaped in large measure during the colonial period” ;? 


2 Curtis P. Nettels, The Roots of American Civilization (New York, 1938), 162. 
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and southern historians have stressed repeatedly the South's contribu- 
tion in molding our civilization during the formative period. Yet the 
current catalogues of southern colleges and universities reveal that they 
offer only meager opportunity for advanced study in this period.’ 
Southern historians have abandoned this field for the most part and, 
their special interest being elsewhere, they are not only neglecting the 
student's need in this respect but also forgetting that such a need ex- 
ists. Since the student usually derives his initial inspiration for research 
from the teacher who directs his early efforts, his original work in later 
years is inclined to be in the same direction. In the course of his teach- 
ing, in turn, the same process will probably be repeated, for few scholars 
blaze new historical trails, whether in new fields or old. Thus we seem 
to be faced with an impasse in seeking to stimulate a renewed interest 
in our colonial and Revolutionary history at the point where the effects 
should be most far-reaching. 

Although I have applied my remarks thus far to conditions in the 
South, the status of early American history among professional histo- 
rians is much the same throughout the nation, with the prospects less 
encouraging in the Middle and Far West than in the East. These as- 
pects of the subject are beyond the province of this paper,* but I am 
concerned with some observations on the background and evolution of 
the problem with further reference to the South. By what train of 
events and circumstances have we reached this unsound position amid 
so much creditable achievement of historical scholarship in other re- 
spects, and what can be done to redress the balance? 

A half-century ago, when colonial history of the United States was 
in vogue, recent history had won little recognition and was doubtless 
regarded by most historians as a contradiction of terms. Few textbooks 
ventured far beyond 1865, the new terminal date in American history 

8 Some courses are given in state history which include the colonial period and in 
some instances devote a whole quarter or semester to it; but such courses, with their lim- 
ited geographical scope, cannot adequately meet the real need. 

*The subject as a whole, presented by Mr. Carl Bridenbaugh for discussion at the 
convention of the American Historical Association in Cleveland, will be published with 


the title, “The Neglected First Half of American History,” in the April, 1948, issue of 
the American Historical Review. 
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fixed by “the War.” Although the chief political and military events 
of the nineteenth century were treated in some detail, major emphasis 
was given to the colonial and Revolutionary era to 1789 or, at most, 
to 1815. Meanwhile the blossoming school of scientific historians had 
found many patriotic passages in Bancroft that required re-appraisal, 
as well as numerous new subjects that challenged original research. 
Publication of extensive series of colonial documentary sources, al- 
ready well under way in most of the original thirteen states, gave en- 
couragement to this research with its predilection for institutional his- 
tory. But these scholars did not confine their investigations to the 
early period. Some projected their original subjects into the nineteenth 
century to shed new light upon both periods; others broke new ground 
in their research on the regional and national history of the “Old 
Union” and brought forth fresh ideas to stimulate further study. The 
professional historian was parting company with the antiquarian and 
finding companionship with the social scientist. The complacent re- 
stricted interest in colonial and Revolutionary history was broken, with 
wholesome effects upon American historiography. Evidence of this 
widening horizon is seen in the organization of the Southern History 
Association in 1897 in Washington, D. C., which was then still a 
southern city, and in the Association's Publications, a magazine issued 
for eleven years. Both academic and amateur historians were active in 
this society; readers of the magazine were provided with information 
on the sources of southern history as well as with historical articles.° 

After the turn of the century the mounting interest in the federal 
period of our history, the sectional struggle, and the effects of the Civil 
War especially upon the South, reduced steadily the proportion of time 
devoted to the years before 1789. This trend at the time did not fore- 
cast any banishment of colonial history to outer darkness. The attrac- 
tion of academic historians to more recent history developed slowly; 
they were inclined to leave it to the devices of the political scientists 

®‘ The magazine began with a survey of what had been done to collect and pre- 
serve the materials of southern history: Stephen B. Weeks, “On the Promotion of His- 


torical Studies in the South,” in Southern History Association, Publications (Washington, 
1897-1907), I (1897), 13-34 
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and economists. Historians are never impulsive about getting on the 
popular bandwagon or the streamliner, but once they are on, they 
sometimes lose sight of their destination during a reckless ride. We 
may recall that the first comprehensive history of recent times as of 
about 1900 was written by a business man converted to history; but 
James Ford Rhodes conceded that his subject “ranks next in impor- 
tance to the formative period—to the declaration and conquest of in- 
dependence and the adoption of the Constitution.” 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century many aspects of 
early American history were re-examined from fresh viewpoints, re- 
sulting not only in a large body of new monographic material but also 
in some penetrating interpretation of colonial and Revolutionary prob- 
lems. The opportunities in this field had attracted a group of young 
men of the 1890's, some of them to be numbered among our distin- 
guished historians—Herbert L. Osgood, Edward Channing, Charles M. 
Andrews, J. Franklin Jameson, Claude H. Van Tyne—who directed 
the research of numerous students in their day and exerted far-reaching 
influence in teaching, writing, and editing. They and their younger 
colleagues were doubtless unaware in the latter 1920's that the tide of 
historical activity in this field was ebbing fast, nor did they anticipate 
that it was in danger of becoming a neglected one. When Arthur M. 
Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox planned their History of American 
Life about this time, they assigned one-third of the volumes in the 
series to the period up to 1790, a proportion only slightly less than 
that in Albert Bushnell Hart's American Nation series of 1907." Few 
textbooks, however, treated this period in the scope of a whole volume. 
When Evarts B. Greene and Carl Russell Fish published their two- 
volume text, A Short History of the American Pe ople, in 1922, Pro- 
fessor Greene realized ‘that colonial history can no longer claim 


anything like the relative attention which it received in the days of 


® James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
(7 vols., New York, 1893-1907), I, 1. 

7 The original series of The American Nation comprised 26 volumes of which the 
first ten embraced the early period to 1789. Vol. 27, on National Progress, 1907-1917, 
was published in 1918. 
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Bancroft and his contemporaries. It is, nevertheless, certain,” Greene 
maintained, ‘that the characteristic institutions and ideals of the United 
States cannot be fully understood without tracing them back to their 
beginnings in colonial times and on European soil.”* In 1931-1932, 
when historians in the East and in the Middle West under the auspices 
of the American Historical Association conferred on the needs and 
opportunities for advancing historical scholarship in the United States, 
they saw no reason to give special attention to the colonial period in 
their report.’ Perhaps they assumed that, except for an occasional spe- 
cial subject, little could be added to the notable work done in this 
field—that “the definitive history” had been completed for all time.*° 
Thus the interest in it continued to diminish as the flood of so-called 
contemporary history swept in. Events moved so rapidly during these 
troubled years that even a decade made forgotten history, and the youth 
of the early 1940's were said to have asked whether there had been a 
president of the United States before Roosevelt. 

In order to comprehend the South's role in this trend, I submit a few 
statistics based upon the historical guild’s own record of its activities 
in recent years. Taking all the books reviewed in The Journal of South- 
ern History from 1935 (Vol. 1) through 1947 (most of them are on 
southern subjects) and excluding regional, state, and local community 
histories, we find that only about 16 per cent of this net total deal with 
the period before 1789. Making a similar computation for all books on 
American history reviewed in The American Historical Review begin- 
ning in 1935 with similar omissions, we find that only about 15 per cent 
of these fall in the period before 1789. Using the figures compiled from 


the Review, a comparison of the number of publications constituting 


8 Evarts B. Greene, The Foundations of American Nationality (New York, 1922), 
vii. 

® American Historical Association, Historical Scholarship in America: Needs and Op- 
portunities (New York, 1932). Neither did the Committee of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in its report on “Projects in American History and Culture,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXI (1945), 499-522. 

10 As an answer to this mistaken idea see Charles M. Andrews, “On the Writing of 
Colonial History,” in William and Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 3rd ser., 
I (1944), 27-48 
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this 15 per cent concerned with the South, the Middle Colonies and 
States, and New England to 1789, yields a more favorable showing for 
the South—about 30 per cent, for the Middle Colonies 20 per cent, 
and for New England about 15 per cent. Some allowance must be 
made, however, for the fact that certain monographic material on the 
northern colonies is published in the proceedings of various historical 
societies in that area and usually not separately reviewed. From the 
inception of The Journal of Southern History through the year 1947 
southern colonial history has made a poor record in the number of 
articles published (excluding documentary material)—only 19 out of 
a total of 208, or 9.1 per cent; and some of these articles were fore- 
runners of books on the same subject which have since appeared. Al- 
though there is considerable margin for difference of judgment in de- 
termining the figures for these computations, they reveal a deplorable 
neglect of and indifference to the study of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, which comprise over half the total period of American 
history. 

From this rough survey of American historiography during the last 
half-century with a particular problem in mind, it is evident that the 
South has traversed much the same course as other sections of the 
country and has reached somewhat the same position with reference to 
its historical activities. There are some special features with reference 
to this section, however, which merit consideration. Three factors in 
the evolution of our problem help to explain the relative disinterest in 
southern colonial and Revolutionary history in the present century. 
The first might be called an interrupted beginning in the study of the 
formative period. Many young southerners were attracted to Johns 
Hopkins University in the mid-1880's and 1890's by the stimulating 
leadership of Herbert Baxter Adams, who set them to work on the 
colonial history of their own states. He was noted not only for the 
effective guidance he gave to their research but also for his skill in 
correlating recent events with historical problems.'' Charles H. Haskins, 


11 ‘Herbert Baxter Adams (1850-1901): His Work for Southern History,” in Southern 
History Association, Publications, V (1901), 500. 
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who had gone to the University of Wisconsin from the Baltimore in- 
stitution, wrote, “It has for a long time seemed to me that the Oppor- 
tunity of John Hopkins lay in the line of southern history.’** But the 
death of Adams in 1901 suddenly ended his work though not his in- 
fluence, and southerners found their way to other institutions—to Co- 
lumbia, for example, where they concentrated on the Reconstruction 
period under William A. Dunning.'* The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science from their inception in 1883 
until Adams’ death included forty-eight monographs on the colonial 
period to 1789, half of which were on southern subjects. During the 
next twenty years only sixteen were published on that period, though 
fourteen of these were on the South.* 

A second influence was Frederick J. Turner's teaching on the signif- 
icance of the frontier and the work of his students following his ex- 
ample. It may be noted in this connection that of all the books reviewed 
in The Journal of Southern History during 1935-1947 on the period 
to 1789 (excepting general works and state and local histories), about 
25 per cent deal with various aspects of the West and the frontier. But 
since Turner was a Middle Westerner interested chiefly in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, it was natural that most of his students turned to subjects 
on the latter eighteenth and especially on the nineteenth century. Thus 
the frontier of the early colonial period, east of the Appalachians, has 
been only tardily studied; furthermore, the effect of this omission upon 
the teaching of courses on the westward movement is indicated in the 
textbooks, most of which begin about the year 1760. 

A third factor overshadows all others in the prolonged sway it has 
held over southern historiography. This is the influence of the Civil 
War and the sectional controversy, with its many ramifications, in lur- 

12 Haskins to Adams, May 23, 1891, in W. Stull Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in 
the United States, 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams 
(Baltimore, 1938), 162. 

13 See the excellent article by Wendell H. Stephenson, “A Half-Century of Southern 
Historical Scholarship,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI 
(1945), 48. 


14 The 48 during 1883-1901 represented 30 per cent of the total of 158 titles in the 
series; the 16 during 1902-1921 were only 17 per cent of the total of 93 titles, 
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ing professional historians of the South into research and teaching on 
the ante-bellum period and its culmination in the war for southern 
independence. How this historical activity came about has been force- 
fully told by Charles S. Sydnor in a recent essay on “The Southern Ex- 
periment in Writing Social History.’** The well-known work of Ulrich 
B. Phillips, William E. Dodd, and a host of others needs no recounting 
here. This development came late enough to escape the narrow view- 
point of political and institutional history which flourished at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and the results of these more recent efforts, 
fair-minded and dispassionate, contradict the old saying that south- 
erners do not write history. But their concentration on the ante-bellum 
period (and what they have done on the Reconstruction years stems 
from the same background of sectional controversy) has directed their 
interest away from the colonial and Revolutionary periods, although 
in some respects there is more unity between the colonial and federal 
periods of the South than of the North. A recent history of the South 
devotes only 140 of its 660 pages to the years down to 1789."* The 
teaching of colonial history by southern historians is severely limited, 
as we have already observed. Among the larger institutions only the 
University of North Carolina provides adequate coverage of this period. 
Perhaps the degree of emphasis given recent history in college courses 
is only another case of the baneful influence of northern textbooks! 
At any rate it is a fact that research and writing on southern history 
since Reconstruction have made slow headway, in contrast to the ex- 
ploitation of these latter decades in other parts of the United States. 

Here, then, is an obligation for the professional historian to consider 
seriously, if the study of history is something more than a pleasure 
for its own sake; here too is a challenge to redirect his efforts in proper 


measure to early American history, which our college students have 


15 In Journal of Southern History, X1 (1945), 455-68. 

16 William B. Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York, 1936; revised 
edition, 1943). In Julian A. C. Chandler and others (eds.), The South in the Building 
of the Nation (12 vols., Richmond, 1909), 30 per cent of the space allotted to the history 
of the older states in Vols. I-III was given to the period to 1789. Vols. V and VI were 
devoted to economic history, 1607-1865 and 1865-1909, indicating the early stage of the 
trend toward emphasis upon recent history. 
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been too long deprived of and in which a growing popular interest 
needs guidance. The product of research in this field is indispensable to 
scholars working on later periods, while a well-informed public will 
be more critical of half-truths and erroneous interpretations of our 
history by the demagogue. 

There are numerous opportunities for the southern historian in this 
period. He should be attracted to it if only because so many of our 
American leaders came from this section. The need for biographical 
studies is almost unlimited even in the field of politics, for most of the 
available biographies have become outmoded as countless new sources 
have come to light. The collection and preservation of southern his- 
torical materials during the past quarter-century have increased tre- 
mendously our resources for research, while the photostat and the 
microfilm have rendered them more accessible. The political figures 
of second-rate importance need to be studied as part of a more detailed 
examination of "the officials and functions of local government in rela- 
tion to the colonial governments. We are still too reluctant to investi- 
gate the county records because the digging is so tedious and our tech- 
niques seem inadequate, although the results would be most fruitful. 

Political and economic studies on the southern colonies need to be 
supplemented by monographs on social history, integrating more closely 
the diverse elements of colonial life.’’ The frontier of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries as a significant subject has already been 
mentioned. How much do we know about economic and social relations 
between southern merchants, craftsmen, and farmers, their ambitions, 
freedom of action, and attainments? What do our diverse sources reveal 
concerning intercolonial trade and travel, religious life and tolerance, 
the level of intellectual culture under varying circumstances? In our 
study of individual colonies the economic and cultural ties between 
them have not been so fully understood as the differences; the traffic 
in intellectual ideas has been least appreciated. New histories of all 

17 In the discussion following the reading of this paper Professor Elizabeth Cometti 


pointed out the need for economic studies especially on financial and monetary problems 
of the Revolutionary period. 
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the colonies are needed; but we must guard against that inherent tend- 
ency to confine historical studies within the arbitrary bounds of state 
lines regardless of the nature of the subject, to examine southern prob- 
lems without due allowance for their wider application, and to neglect 
the comparative approach between states and between regions. The 
contacts of the southern colonies with Great Britain, foreign countries, 
and the West Indies also broaden the scope of research possibilities. 
We anticipate that the first three volumes in the forthcoming History 
of the South will fill some of the gaps and pose new problems to be 
studied. 

There are elements in the age of enlightenment that make for close 
kinship between the fundamental issues of the twentieth and the 
eighteenth centuries. The present-day historian should give his own 
generation a better understanding of that seminal era from which 
evolved the American nation under its greatest galaxy of statesmen. 
Nineteenth-century historians were prone to oversimplify their account 
of the American Revolution. If we appreciate its complexity as we 
analyze it from the vantage point of our own age of ferment, we must 
recognize it as a beckoning field of further research. The time is ripe 
for a thorough re-appraisal of the South during the Revolutionary 
decades from 1763 to 1789. 

If something effective is to be done to meet these needs and oppor- 
tunities in southern history and in American history, we historians must 
shoulder the task which is chiefly our own making. An increase in the 
number of young scholars to cultivate this field depends initially upon 
the work of our mature historians in revealing its potentialities through 
their teaching. When we readjust our own perspective with reference 
to the three and a half centuries of American history, the results ot 
our efforts will be evident in the wider historical horizons of our stu- 


dents who will be teaching and writing for their generation as we 
should be for ours. 
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The Atlantic Frontier: Colonial American Civilization, 1607-1763. By Louis 
B. Wright. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi, 354, xviii. Illus- 
trations, maps, bibliography. $4.00.) 


The history of the thirteen colonies is a complicated affair, and to undertake 
to condense it into a single volume for the general reader is a task of no mean 
proportions. Professor Wright has attacked this problem with skill and under- 
standing, and his accomplishment will commend itself to the professional his- 
torian as well as to laymen. 

To the modern liberal, the colonists were strangely lacking in enlightenment, 
and Professor Wright often permits himself to speak of them sarcastically, but 
this gives a tone of sophistication to the work and flatters modern vanity. The 
author is thoroughly familiar with the literature of colonial history, to the inter- 
pretation of which he himself has contributed much. His presentation is notable 
for clarity and interest, but naturally a few slips must occur where brevity is so 
essential. One example seems worth mentioning. On page 310 it is stated that 
Governor Dinwiddie “sent Washington back with a company of militia, but the 
French were already established at Fort Duquesne. . . . Encountering a force 
of Frenchmen at Great Meadows, Washington rashly opened fire and killed the 
French commanding officer and twenty men.” The facts are that it was a regi- 
ment, of which Washington was lieutenant colonel, that was sent out. The 
French did not take the fort until after Washington had commenced his march; 
the opening skirmish did not occur at Great Meadows, where Fort Necessity 
stood; and the unfortunate Jumonville was not the commanding officer of the 
French force. 

It is fair to say that such inaccuracy is not typical of Professor Wright's schol- 
arly work, nor is he to be blamed for following the prevailing interpretation of 
certain phases of colonial history. On page 64 he states that “The number of 
{Virginia} immigrants from the ranks of aristocratic English families could be 
counted on one hand. A sardonic historian has commented that Virginians in 
search of ancestral clues might investigate the calendars of Newgate Prison 
more profitably than the records of the peerage.” That the leaders of colonial 
Virginia came from neither of these categories is obvious from the record. It is 
true that a majority of the seventeenth-century immigrants came as indentured 
servants, but the recipients of the first recorded land-grants, issued in 1623-1624 
under Governor Sir Francis Wyatt, were classified as follows: one knight, three 
“esquires,”” thirteen gentlemen, three captains, one merchant, twelve yeomen, 
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One mariner, One carpenter, and six whose status is not given. In 1663 Governor 
Sir William Berkeley undertook to answer the imputation that ‘‘none but those 
of the meanest quality and corrupted lives go thither” by stating that ‘‘men of as 
good Families as any Subjects of England have resided there, as the Percys, the 
Barkleys, the Wests, the Gages, the Throgmortons, Wyats, Degges, Chickeleys, 
Moldsworths, Morrisons, Kemps, and Hundreds other, which I forbear to name, 
lest I should misherald them in the Catalogue’’ (Sir William Berkeley, A Dis- 
course and View of Virginia, London, 1663). Too much personal feeling has 
entered into this controversy. It is important only because it has led to the adop- 
tion of the theory, accepted by Professor Wright and applied also to his native 
South Carolina but to none of the other colonies, that the society which grew 
up here was merely an imitation of that of the mother country. An English 
professor of American history once stated to the reviewer that he considered 
colonial Virginia society to have been an extension and not an imitation of that 
of England, and the facts certainly warrant that conclusion. 

These criticisms of details should not obscure the fact that Professor Wright 
has performed a valuable service in presenting the history of the Colonies in so 
accurate and attractive a form. He writes with rare distinction, and he has been 
guilty of fewer mistakes than one would expect in a work of such broad scope 
and limited space. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


Patrick Henry: The Voice of Freedom. By Jacob Axelrad. (New York: Random 
House, 1947. Pp. ix, 318. Bibliography. $3.75.) 


It is very doubtful whether the readers of this Journal will agree with Pro- 
fessor Allan Nevins’ remark on the dust-jacket of this volume that here ‘is much 
the best biography of Henry yet written, and a fine example of popular yet 
scholarly history.” Mr. Axelrad, who is Assistant Professor of English at Samp- 
son College, New York, has indeed written an eminently readable “popular” 
biography. It is well-organized, fast-paced, vivid in its descriptions of personali- 
ties and events, and well designed to please the general reader. The author is 
far from being a tyro in the art of writing. Yet he is, as he modestly characterizes 
himself in his preface wherein he pays tribute to Mr. Nevins for suggesting and 
encouraging the writing of this book, “a tyro in historiography.”’ This soon be- 
comes apparent to the informed student, if not to the general reader. 

The scholarly level of his volume is indicated by a bibliography which is an 
indiscriminate mixture of pertinent studies and a surprisingly large number of 
general textbooks and collateral readings such as are used in American history 
survey courses. The author, to be sure, tells us that he has examined manuscript 
collections at the Library of Congress and elsewhere. But he does not list these 


collections, and nowhere does he give citations to sources published or unpub- 
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lished. Significant, also, is his statement that he knows of no better source of 
reference for the important papers of the Revolution than Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s Documents of American History. 

From the viewpoint of the scholarly reader, the text invites many criticisms. 
In general, it presents the traditional picture of Patrick Henry. It is an on-the- 
surface, if not superficial account, and it does not supersede or even equal some 
of the older biographies. The importance of Henry is exaggerated throughout, 
and the background of events is for the most part over-simplified and inadequate. 

With the exception of his remarks on Henry's opposition to the Constitution 
of 1787, Mr. Axelrad is uncritical in his enthusiasm for the man. Henry is 
always in the forefront, alone, unaided. He is the fiery champion of the “lower 
classes” against both Tidewater aristocracy and the minions of King George. 
He is ‘the man who had spoken treason” in the Parson’s Cause and against 
the Stamp Act, and by subsequent speeches aroused all the colonies to a fever 
heat of rebellion. He alone, so it seems, wrestled with Virginia’s problems dur- 
ing and after the Revolution. The Federalist Papers, seemingly, were written 
for the sole purpose of defeating Patrick Henry, “the man who opposed the 
Constitution,” to quote a characterization employed more than once. In the 
same exaggerated manner Henry's last speech, in 1799, against the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, is represented as a great effort “to save Virginia, the 
country, and the Revolution.” 

In discussing the Parson's Cause, Mr. Axelrad does not use Rev. James 
Maury’s testimony that Henry played the role of a self-confessed demagogue. 
He merely alludes to the French traveler's account of the “Treason Speech’’ of 
1765. He but lightly touches on Henry's land speculations, and dismisses Pro- 
fessor Abernethy’s criticisms of his hero. He gives unsatisfactory accounts of 
Henry's shifts from radicalism to conservatism, and from nationalism to state 
rights and back again. And throughout he paints an unflattering picture of 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘austere and humorless,”’ a ‘‘sandy-haired aesthete,’’ the aris- 
tocratic master of Monticello, who lacked Henry's practical abilities and the 
common touch, and who from 1781 onward was ‘‘relentless’” in his bitter and 
groundless enmity toward Henry. Since he tells us in his preface that Professor 
Dumas Malone read the proof of his volume, one surmises that his original 
portrait of Jefferson was even harsher. 

Jefferson is one of the very few contemporaries of Henry who are allowed 
to come on the stage, and then only for a brief moment. Tom Paine’s Common 
Sense is discussed: it was important, but, after all, Paine was merely expressing 
on paper the ideas Henry had voiced. Sam Adams gets a passing mention. As 
with Patrick Henry, a strained attempt is made to give Adams and his family 
a lower social and economic standing than the facts warrant: Sam was a brewer's 
son who was sent to Harvard, ‘where brewers were unknown.” Actually, Adams 
at graduation, when students were ranked according to the social consequence 
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of their families, stood fifth in a class of twenty-two. The hand of the tyro in 
historiography, the lack of a sure touch possessed only by the seasoned scholar, 
is also evident in the portrayal of the Virginia social and economic background, 
the controversy with Britain from 1763 to 1775, the reasons for and the nature 
of the Constitution, and the clash between Jefferson and Hamilton in the 1790's. 

Enough has been said, surely, to indicate that Mr. Axelrad’s ‘‘popular’”’ biog- 
raphy of Patrick Henry does not deepen our knowledge and understanding of 
the man. Yet to be written is the long overdue study of this important, colorful, 
and controversial Revolutionary Father. One hopes that it will have the narrative 
skill displayed here by Mr. Axelrad. One will insist, however, upon other es- 
sential qualities: a scholarly knowledge of the man and his times that can come 
only from deep, comprehensive, and sustained research, and a full and judicious 
use of the manuscript and published materials that have become available in the 
half century since the biographies by William Wirt Henry and Moses Coit Tyler. 


University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 


The Wilderness Road. By Robert Lee Kincaid. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1947. Pp. 392. Illustrations, bibliography, maps. 
$3.75.) 


The Wilderness Road is a volume in the “American Trails Series,’ of which 
Jay Monaghan, State Historian of Illinois, is editor. This new history of the 
famous road that connected the Appalachian Valley with the Kentucky country 
by way of Cumberland Gap is more comprehensive than any of the preceding 
accounts of that historic highway. If anything, the author has taken in too much 
territory in treating of the more ancient road threading the Valley of Virginia. 
Mr. Kincaid was under no obligation to deal with the Valley highway except 
as a feeder to the Wilderness Road. Besides, he was not equipped to achieve 
results so meritorious as he has attained when preparing a history of the Wilder- 
ness Road, which was his real task. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, headed ‘Advancing Frontier,” 
is largely based on secondary accounts. The second part, “Path of Empire,” is 
the heart of the volume and its most valuable part. This division presents the 
history of the actual Wilderness Road from the beginnings at about the opening 
of the American Revolutionary War to the Civil War. In this section of his 
work, the author is most at home, because he is personally acquainted with the 
sources and because of his first-hand knowledge of the geography of the area. 
The third part of the book, ‘Trail of Blasted Hopes,” deals with Civil War 
campaigns and other events of that conflict in which the Wilderness Road was 
involved. It is well that this period was given ample space, since many readers 
will find the account fascinating and informing. The fourth part, ‘Return to the 
Wilderness,” tells the story of the replacement of the old road by a stream-lined, 
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modern highway. The headings of the four parts of the history and the titles 
of many of the chapters are glamorous rather than suggestive of contents. 

The maps that accompany the narrative are helpful, but relevant matter is 
omitted from every one. The contention is not that a mass of detail should 
be displayed, but that important geographic features are omitted from the areas 
included that would permit important relationships to be grasped. In his de- 
scriptive passages, even in connection with areas best known to the author, he 
frequently does not give his readers an adequate picture of the relative positions 
of the geographic features involved. This seems to be partly due to the fact 
that he knows his way so well that he assumes that his readers know more than 
they do; but it is also due partly to the fluency of his composition. Mr. Kincaid 
undoubtedly has the gift of expression. He writes so well, in fact, that thousands 
of persons will read and enjoy his entire narrative who would not be likely 
to give a passing glance at a better organized, more accurate, more clearly 
presented account of the geography and history of the Wilderness Road. 


Indiana University WILLIAM O. LYNCH 


Niles’ Weekly Register: News Magazine of the Nineteenth Century. By Norval 
Neil Luxon. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1947. Pp. xi, 
337. Frontispiece, illustrations, essay on authorities. $5.00.) 


Since Niles’ Weekly Register has been used as a mine of source material by 
numerous students of American history, this account of the famous journal by 
Mr. Luxon will arouse widespread interest. Founded at Baltimore in 1811 by 
Hezekiah Niles, the Register lasted until 1849, the later volumes edited by his 
son, William Ogden Niles, and by Jeremiah Hughes. It was unique among 
American newspapers or magazines (there seems to be some doubt as to how it 
should be classified) in that it succeeded financially despite the fact that its 
policy was not to print advertisements. It was unique also in its purpose, which 
was expressed in the motto: ‘The Past—The Present—For the Future.’’ Niles 
definitely conceived of his publication as a book of reference (indexed), which 
would preserve source material for the future historian. Consequently, he was 
very painstaking in presenting facts accurately, and he attempted to give “a full 
view" of important events. Mr. Luxon has found that he printed documents, 
speeches, and other records with a high degree of accuracy and that he has 
preserved important historical material, such as some of President Jackson's let- 
ters, which otherwise would have been lost. 

The author finds two distinct periods in the history of the Register, the first 
of which extended from 1811 to 1833, when Niles wrote vigorous editorials 
trying to mold public opinion. During this period Niles advocated a protective 
tariff, internal improvements, and a national bank in influential editorials which 
entitled him to be called “the Father of the American System.” In 1833 the 
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policies which underlay “the American System’ were rejected by the people, 
and from this date the Register entered into a second period of its existence 
when it merely reported events and carried extracts from representative news- 
papers throughout the country reflecting public opinion. 

The discussion of the South in this study is unfortunately confined principally 
to “Slavery and the Negro.” There is valuable material in the Register relating 
to manufactures, commerce, and social conditions, especially illiteracy, in the 
southern states, however, which is perhaps more significant than Niles’ opinions 
on slavery. The author portrays Niles as a sensible anti-slavery man. This editor 
with a Quaker background showed a strong interest in the colonization scheme, 
although he recognized that it was inadequate to solve the slavery problem; he 
opposed the internal slave trade, and in 1820 he was in favor of excluding 
slavery from Missouri. Nevertheless, he was not an abolitionist; indeed, he 
strongly condemned the program and methods of William Lloyd Garrison. He 
shared the view of most contemporary southerners that immediate emancipation 
of the slaves would lead to the extermination of the Negroes, and he recognized 
that slavery within the states could be legally abolished only by the state govern- 
ments. Yet Niles presented some thoughtful suggestions toward solving the 
problem of gradually eradicating this great social evil, such as the education of 
the slaves and permitting them to acquire property. He observed the existence 
of a strong antipathy among the northern whites to Negroes living in their 
communities and a bitter opposition to encouraging Negro immigration from 
the slave states. Consequently, Niles believed that arrangements must be made 
with the northern states to allow emancipated Negroes to settle among them. 

Interesting chapters are included in this volume on Anglo-American rela- 
tions, the Latin-American republics, and the West. Niles’ strong nationalism, 
his prejudice against England, his typical American sympathy for democratic 
striving, and his booster spirit are admirably described. Indeed, despite a tend- 
ency to repetition, Mr. Luxon has written a well-balanced and useful study 
of this eminent “News Magazine of the Nineteenth Century.” 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 
Early Alabama Publications: A Study in Literary Interest. By Rhoda Coleman 


Ellison. (University: University of Alabama Press, 1947. Pp. xiv, 213. 
Bibliography. $4.00.) 


Historians whose field of research lies in the Deep South of pioneer and 
secession days will find much to hold their attention in this small volume, which 
presents ‘‘a cross section of what the settlers read and wrote” in the ‘years from 
1807 through 1870 as representative of Alabama's frontier period’’ (Preface). 

The description of publishing conditions, in Section One, presents a lively 
account of the tribulations of the pioneer editor. Chief among the obstacles en- 
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countered were financial difficulties, ruefully pointed out in a frontier toast to 
“freedom of the press” which called it “a free thing already considering how 
many take papers without paying for them” (p. 3). In the circumstances ‘many 
a courageous editor saw his venture give up the ghost” (p. 15). 

“Literary interest’ and, incidentally, historic trends are traced in Sections 
Two and Three, dealing with newspapers and periodicals. Since these avenues 
of communication brought to the frontier the prevailing patterns of thought of 
the outside world, ‘‘ante-bellum Alabama followed the conventional tastes” in 
its admiration for the Victorian and early American poets, essayists, and fiction 
writers, and occasionally tried its hand at imitation of their more sentimental 
or didactic forms of expression. Romantic adventure, excessive moralizing, and 
the graveyard school of poetry made the greatest appeal to the unsophisticated 
reader, while on the stage melodrama outraged probability with only an occa- 
sional satiric comment from the editorial pen. 

Section Four is chiefly devoted to an analysis of the influence of favorite books 
in shaping literary tastes during the plantation era. Among poets Byron held 
first place, followed by Mrs. Felicia D. Hemans and Thomas Moore; the “‘con- 
temporary taste for tears” delighted in crude imitations of Gray’s Elegy, just as 
the amateur essayist found a model in the Spectator; while among novelists Sir 
Walter Scott was the “fiction god of ante-bellum Alabama idolatry” (p. 63). 
That editors and novelists “knew their Shakespeare’ is apparent as “lines from 
the plays leap from newspaper stories and essays” (p. 54) and embroider many 
a wordy passage of fiction, even though not always applicable. 

Alabama writers usually presented the Byronic type of hero and the swooning 
heroine, but indigenous characters were not altogether overlooked. In A. B. 
Meek’s narrative poem, The Red Eagle, and Don Pedro Cassender’s novel, The 
Lost Virgin, the Indian appears, although not realistically portrayed; while “the 
externals of Negro life” are recorded by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz in Linda and 
in Marcus Warland. More widely read, however, were the romantic novels of 
Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Little criticism can be made of the author's style or critical ability, although 
there may be some objection to the choice of the year 1870 as the point of de- 
marcation between frontier beginnings and the age of greater sophistication in 
Alabama literature. On the other hand, an equally dispassionate critic may find 
abundant justification for the identification of stereotyped tastes in reading or 
the imitative period in writing with community interests which are predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Again, while the title of the book promises little beyond 
aid for the research worker or scholar, a pleasant surprise may be in store for 


those who prefer to be entertained rather than informed. Humor lightens every 
page as the author points a mocking finger at the incongruities, exaggeration, 
and affectation characteristic of the experimental stage of pioneer poetry and 
fiction. 
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The author is never repetitious in diction. Her rich and flexible vocabulary 
enables her to avoid overworking a word or phrase. As quotations follow in rapid 
succession, there is a refreshing absence of repetitious phrasing of transitional or 
introductory passages. Moreover, her comments have the charm of freshness 
and naturalness without any sign of straining for originality in expression. In 
evaluating works which treat such controversial issues as slavery, secession, re- 
construction politics, or the denominational rivalries of the Bible Belt, her ap- 
proach has much of the objectivity which is sought, but seldom completely 
attained, by the professional historian. 

Spade work of the indefatigable and discriminating type, supported by schol- 
arly documentation, is another point of similarity with historical technique. 
Further evidence of a history-conscious authorship is suggested by a number 
of comments scattered through the book. For instance, mention is made of the 
“abundance of occasional poetry to mark off the progress of such events on the 
Alabama frontier as the State bank crisis and Andrew Jackson’s féted visit to 
Florence, both in the thirties, the temperance and Millerite agitations of the 
forties, the yellow fever epidemics of the fifties, and finally the great Civil War 
of the sixties” (p. 60). Then it was that ‘‘verses celebrated the firing on Fort 
Sumter, . . . the marching away of the first state troops, the secession of Vir- 
ginia, the victory at Manassas and almost every successive event in the prosecu- 
tion of the war” (p. 62), making it, in the author's opinion, “the greatest 
period of sincere, although mediocre, verse-making that Alabama has ever 
known” (p. 63). 

Thus while primarily concerned with making a contribution to the study of 
regional literature, Dr. Ellison has also, by her association of contemporary 
thought and expression with economic and political movements, made a signif- 
icant contribution to regional history. 


Judson College RENA Mazyck ANDREWS 


Rehearsal for Conflict: The War with Mexico, 1846-1848. By Alfred Hoyt 
Bill. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv, 342, x. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliography. $4.50.) 


In his preface to this book Alfred Hoyt Bill frankly states both his purpose 
and his point of view. He writes for the general reader and ‘‘makes no preten- 
sion to profound scholarship.” He seeks to correct the widespread misconcep- 
tion of the Mexican War as an act of unprovoked aggression and a conspiracy 
of slaveholders and desires to bring to the American reader an appreciation of 
the double-dealing and other provocations of the Mexican military dictatorship 
that tried the patience of the United States government to the breaking point. 
He seeks also to give the reader an understanding of the threat to American 
security resulting from the British and French interest in Texas and California. 
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He makes no claim that this is a new interpretation of the war, but only that 
this interpretation, developed by “recent historians” has not hitherto been ade- 
quately presented to the general reader. The author does not satisfactorily rec- 
oncile this justification of the war with his convincing presentation of the 
spirit of Manifest Destiny which guided American policy at this time and his 
enthusiastic portrayal of the expansionist Polk whose one great vision was the 
expansion of his country to the Pacific Ocean. 

As indicated by the title of this volume, Mr. Bill regards the Mexican War 
as a rehearsal for the great conflict that was to come. He points out that the 
men who were to lead the armies of the North and the South in the Civil War 
not only learned much of the art of warfare in this earlier conflict but also 
gained valuable knowledge about the American volunteer soldier. Consequently 
there is frequent, and sometimes distracting, reference to the future signifi- 
cance of men and events. 

Mr. Bill is most at home when writing about the war itself—the long 
marches, the preparations for battle, and the clash of arms. His graphic and ac- 
curate accounts of these military events leave little, if anything, to be desired. 
He regards the war as one of the glorious chapters in the history of American 
arms, and he finds much to praise in the conduct of the American troops and 
the officers who led them. Both Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott receive 
generally favorable treatment at his hands. 

Readers of Mr. Bill’s earlier book, The Beleaguered City, will not be sur- 
prised to find that he has interwoven with his story of the Mexican War a de- 
scription of life and society in Washington during the 1840's. The general 
reader doubtless will enjoy the weddings, funerals, picnics, dinner parties, balls, 
and receptions which are presented with minute detail; and he will find interest 
in the feminine characters who run through the pages—President Tyler's young 
bride, Mrs. Polk, Jessie Benton Fremont, Mrs. James Madison, and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The more serious student of history, however, will question 
the value of these social details which add nothing to his understanding of the 
main theme of the book. 

Based on widespread use of secondary works and printed source materials, 
this volume ably fulfills its author's purpose and should be well received by 
the general reader. 


University of California, Los Angeles BRAINERD DYER 
Horace Greeley and the Republican Party. By Jeter A. Isely. (Princeton: Prince- 


ton University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 368. Illustrations, appendices, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.50.) 


Perhaps no subject in American history has elicited more differences of 
opinion among historians, as Professor Beale has recently reminded us, than 
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that which Mr. Isely treats here as his main theme—the background and causes 
of the Civil War. In his carefully documented study of Horace Greeley and 
the New York Tribune, the author assesses the great editor's responsibility for 
the coming of the conflict, which he finds heavy indeed, and reads a lesson from 
the carefully nurtured propaganda of Grecley’s day for our own troubled time. 

Horace Greeley, of whom we have as yet no satisfactory full-length biography, 
in his younger days identified himself with the numerous reform causes so prev- 
alent in the 1840's. In common with some abolitionists, this brilliant, eccentric, 
hard-working editor-politician, battled against all the world’s evils, envisioning 
a completely reformed society. Gradually his ideas crystallized, and his ultimate 
goals for America assumed definite form. In an effort to achieve these aims, the 
Tribune largely concentrated upon the issue of slavery restriction. Of essential 
importance in this connection was the welding of all anti-slavery elements into 
one great political party. Although critical of “the peculiar institution,’ Greeley 
was not an abolitionist. He believed that through restriction slavery would be 
weakened and eventually eliminated. 

This, however, was but contributory to his program of economic nationalism, 
embodying a far-reaching reform of society. A protective tariff, a homestead 
law, and a Pacific railroad were repeatedly championed by the Tribune. North- 
ern society, always Greeley’s main concern, was thus to be transformed into a 
democratic, harmonious community, balanced between industry and agriculture. 
While Greeley’s aim differed from theirs, industrialists and financiers hailed 
him as an ally. On this interesting point Mr. Isely writes: “While retaining his 
popularity with labor, he was advancing in every way the economic nationalism 
which engulfed America in the last half of the nineteenth century’’ (p. 213). 
For their part, southerners assailed Greeley as an abolitionist; to them Greeley 
was willing to extend the blessings of free society by Republican penetration 
of the border slave states, and he always felt that southern non-slaveholders 
would respond to his arguments. 

In Mr. Isely’s pages, which closely adhere to the files of the various editions 
of the Tribune (the famous weekly edition was influential in rural areas of the 
North), the reader may follow the stirring events of the 1850's, and Greeley’s 
efforts to shape those events toward a national Republican victory in 1856 and 
1860. In the upbuilding of the Republican party, especially after 1855-1856 
and a caning by Congressman Rust of Arkansas, Greeley veered toward a cau- 
tious policy calculated to attract conservatives into the Republican ranks. Worthy 
of note were the operation and dissolution of the well-known Seward-Weed- 
Greeley partnership; Greeley’s Machiavellian treatment of Stephen A. Douglas; 
his views of the Negro’s place in society (far from advanced nowadays) ; his 
unrealistic attitude toward capital and labor; and his biased reporting of con- 
ditions in “Bleeding Kansas.” 

Consonant with his latter-day conservatism, Greeley advocated the nomina- 
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tion by the Republicans in 1860 of Edward Bates, a border-slave-state, old-time 
Whig and mild slavery-restrictionist. Thus the shift in national control would be 
made, if not painless to the South, certainly less objectionable to that section, 
which would acquiesce in the new order. Events rendered Bates’ nomination un- 
necessary from the Republican viewpoint, but Greeley avenged himself upon Sew- 
ard at Chicago. Nor did this end his offensive against his old political associate, 
because Greeley himself sought Seward’s seat in the United States Senate, and 
also to exclude that eminent leader from Lincoln's cabinet. Mr. Isely motivates 
in this light Greeley’s inconsistent but adamant opposition to compromise in 
1860-1861. The formation of the Confederacy and the guns of Fort Sumter 
at last shook Greeley from his misconception that secession and war were im- 
possibilities. 

This work is an important, suggestive contribution to the literature of the 
causes of the Civil War, despite its limitations. The author writes perhaps too 
close to his sources. It might be better to speak of Horace Greeley’s mind as 
“uninformed” rather than “untrained” ; secondary sources relied upon for back- 
ground are sometimes not of the best; and one may question the statement con- 
cerning the South: “It was a foreign nation as effectively sealed as China’ (p. 
310). But the larger significance of the book lies in Greeley’s interpretation 
of the underlying forces in conflict, and students may compare this with the 
interpretations of Rhodes, the Beards, Hacker, and others. To Greeley the central 
theme of American history was the clash of the plantation system against that 
of the small farm-wage earner society. Moral and economic ideas alike were 
of importance in Greeley’s crusade, in which he strove through peaceful methods 
(mistakenly, as it turned out) to create a truly democratic society in America. 
But the “second American revolution’’ hastened the triumph of an industrialism 
far different from that democratic society which Greeley had so optimistically 
adumbrated in the ante-bellum Tribune 


Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


The Civil War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. 
(University: University of Alabama Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 208. Frontis- 
piece, end map, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Josiah Gorgas was one of the most remarkable men produced by the Civil 
War. A Pennsylvanian and an army officer, his sympathies with the South led 
him to resign and enter the service of the Confederacy. Appointed chief of 
ordnance on April 8, 1861, he attained the rank of brigadier general in No- 
vember, 1864. While so many functionaries failed, Gorgas was brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Struggling against every disadvantage as to ordnance and munitions, 
lacking men, materials, and factories, he was yet able to keep the Confederate 
artillery fit to cope with the immensely larger resources of the northern service, 
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He was a genius remindful somewhat of Carnot, the “organizer of victory” of 
the French revolutionary armies. 

His diary was not intended or expected to be published, but was written 
to give his children a reflex of his thoughts and hopes and fears during the 
secession struggle. For this reason it lacks the technical information that would 
be valuable to military critics, but it has a human quality that makes it interest- 
ing reading. A large part of the diary is taken up with Gorgas’ observations on 
the news of the war from day to day. His critical and analytical mind dismissed 
many of the rumors that prevail in war times and seldom gave way to optimism 
except in the early period of the struggle. He was confident in September, 
1862, after the great victory of Second Manassas. He wrote under date of Sep- 
tember 14: ‘Our Army has crossed over into Maryland and is now, I hope, at 
Harrisburgh and on its way to Philadelphia. We shall have to fight one more 
great battle to defeat that army now at and about Washington, and then the 
enemy will be completely prostrate at our feet.” On the same day he wrote: 
“My Department is in very satisfactory condition, and the Committee [of Con- 
gress} were well pleased with my account of affairs.” But gradually his optimism 
gave way to doubt and then to despair. Gettysburg and Vicksburg, coming to- 
gether, were seen by him in their proper proportions, and apparently after that 
he did not have much hope. 

Gorgas was an intimate friend of President Davis, partly because Davis felt 
strongly drawn to northerners who sided with the South. Gorgas liked and 
respected the President, but saw his failings and was especially doubtful about 
his military ability, a fact that would have given Davis pain if he had known it. 
The diarist wrote on August 10, 1863, that Davis seemed “to be an indifferent 
judge of men, and is guided more by prejudice than by sound discriminating 
judgment. I have been surprised to hear his condemnation of men and measures 
—in the field and in the Cabinet—yet apparently without any idea that it was 
for him to correct them.” This is a penetrating judgment. Davis’ fondness for 
Bragg, Pemberton, and Hood was certainly due in part to their agreeing with 
him and letting him think that they considered him a great man. Gorgas also 
fully appreciated the President's mistake in keeping in place Commissary General 
Northrop. In January, 1865, when Lee’s army was cold and almost starving, 
Gorgas remarks, ‘I trust it will end in the ousting of the Com. Gen. He is not 
the man for the place which requires plain practical sense, just the sort of sense 
that Northrop has not.” 

Where we should like more information is in the field of Gorgas’ own work. 
We should like to know more about his trials, his makeshifts, his ability to 
create arms and ammunition seemingly out of nothing; but he gives us little 
insight into the workings of his own department of the government, probably 
because the diary was written for his children. Interesting, however, is the list 
of the achievements made in the field of arms and ammunition. ‘Large arsenals 
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have been organized at Richmond, Fayetteville, Augusta, Charleston, Columbus, 
Macon, Atlanta and Selma, and small ones at Danville, Lynchburg and Mont- 
gomery. .. . A superb powder mill has been built at Augusta. . . . Lead 
smelting works were established by me at Petersburg. . . . A cannon factory 
established at Macon for heavy guns and bronze factories at Macon, Columbus, 
Ga., and at Augusta; a foundry for shot and shell at Salisbury; a large shop for 
leather work at Clarksville, Va.’’ and many other plants. All this reflects credit 
on the energy and ingenuity of the Confederate government, which began the 
war without manufactories and almost without materials. 

While the book does not give us much new information, it is interesting 
and of some value as detailing the thoughts and opinions of one of the most 
intelligent and capable officials of the Confederate government, a man who 
kept up his end of the line under exceptional circumstances. 

The editor is to be congratulated on the job. He is a youth of distinct talent 
in the field of historical research and may be expected to do further good work 
in southern history. 


Richmond, Virginia H. J. ECKENRODE 


Gallant Rebel: The Fabulous Cruise of the CSS. Shenandoah. By Stanley F. 
Horn. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 292. 
End paper map. $2.75.) 


As every historically-minded southerner knows, the C.S.S. Shenandoah had 
the double distinction of being the only Confederate cruiser to circumnavigate 
the globe and the last vessel to fly the Confederate ensign on the high seas. 
In her cruise Mr. Horn has a theme which may well be regarded as epic, if not 
fabulous. He graphically tells the story of the ship from the time she was merely 
a thought in the mind of Commander James D. Bulloch, the Confederate States 
naval agent in England, to the final lowering of her flag at Liverpool on No- 
vember 6, 1865, nearly seven months after Lee’s surrender. He takes us through 
the undercover operations in England necessary to avoid fouling the British 
neutrality laws. He gives us a vivid picture of how an apparently innocent 
merchantman was converted into a warship on the high seas; how out of chaos 
and confusion, with untrained personnel, a man-of-war was made. We are 
shown the day-to-day life at sea and overhear the conversations in the ward 
room. We see prizes in the making. We see or hear the captives from the 
captured vessels sometimes complaining bitterly, sometimes taking their losses 
philosophically, and even, at times, turncoating and joining the ship’s company, 
generally as men before the mast but in a few instances as acting warrant of- 
ficers. We are treated to tropical calms, languorous days and nights in equatorial 
waters, boisterous storms, ice floes, icebergs, colonial belles, cannibal kings, and 
New England whalemen 
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Mr. Horn tells us of an audacious project by the Shenandoah’s captain to 
enter and capture San Francisco harbor, where, according to newspapers taken 
from recent prizes, it appeared that only one warship was stationed. He gives at 
length the conversations between the captain and his executive officer relative 
to the proposed operation. However, Captain Waddell’s notes, as published in 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, contain no reference 
to such a project. Waddell states that the Shenandoah was headed toward the 
California coast to intercept steamers plying between Panama and San Francisco, 
when definite advice of the end of the war was received on August 2, 1865, 
from a British merchantman (Official Records, Series 1, Vol. 3, pp. 831-32). 

In the author’s Foreword he tells us that this story “has long remained buried 
in the dusty files of the Navy Department and in the scattered diaries and 
fugitive narratives of her officers.” He gives no documentation or critical bib- 
liography but expressly claims authenticity. He extends his acknowledgments 
to the Navy Department for the use of the ship’s log and other official docu- 
ments and to The Confederate Museum, Richmond, Virginia, for the use of 
the diaries of the cruiser’s surgeon (Lining) and one of her midshipmen 
(Mason). There is a very scanty bibliography, in which sins of omission and 
commission are evident. 

The one monumental history of the Confederate States Navy, listed by 
abridged title, was written by J. Thomas Scharf, a former midshipman, C.S.N., 
not by one J. F. Scharff. The usual title (title-page name) of the book written 
by Cornelius E. Hunt, an acting master’s mate on the Shenandoah, is The Shen- 
andoah ; or The Last Confederate Cruiser (New York, 1866). Mr. Horn cites 
it by the cover title, The Cruise of the Shenandoah. Hunt's subsequent article in 
the Magazine of History (1910) is not mentioned. Lining’s and Mason's articles 
or memoirs in the Tennessee Historical Magazine (1924) and Century Magazine 
(1898), respectively, and the extended abstract of Lining’s diary in Freeman's 
A Calendar of Confederate Papers (1908) are likewise omitted. The Southern 
Historical Society Papers are included in the bibliography without listing the 
pertinent volumes. It is presumed that he had in mind Volumes 25 (1897) and 
35 (1907), containing Grimball’s (the senior watch officer's) and Whittle’s 
(the executive officer's) memoirs, respectively. Whittle’s subsequent memoirs 
in book form (1910) of his cruises in the Shenandoah and the C.S.S. Nashville 
are not mentioned. One can understand how the admirable chapters on the 
last Confederate cruiser in such secondary works as Hill's Sea Dogs of the Sixties 
(1935) and Dalzell’s The Flight from the Flag (1940) and the article by Pro- 
fessor Scott of the University of Melbourne in the Victoria Historical Magazine 
escaped notice; but it is not so easy to rationalize the omission of Navy Agent 
Bulloch’s monumental account of Confederate naval supply operations in Europe 
published in two volumes in London (1883), containing as it does a primary 
account of the purchase and outfitting of the Shenandoah. 
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There appears to have been a great deal of “griping” and criticism of the 
skipper by the junior officers, on whose diaries and Acting Master's Mate Hunt's 
account Mr. Horn appears to have leaned heavily. Such discontent might well 
have been expected in view of the close confines of the ship and of the further 
fact that four of the junior officers were of the same grade (First Lieutenant, 
Provisional Navy) as the ship’s captain. In the author's evaluation of the evi- 
dence before him, Lieutenant Commanding or “Captain’”” Waddell comes out 
very badly. He is made to appear so inept and indecisive that one would wonder 
how he happened to be selected for this important command. The reviewer 
feels that such an unfavorable characterization should not have been made, even 
in a popular account, without some discussion of the evidence. The reader is 
entitled to be told at least what the skipper had to say in his journal or notes 
about the various episodes; also how much the junior officers screened their 
youthful outpourings when they later came, with greater maturity and calmer 
hindsight, to write their memoirs for publication. The reader is also entitled 
to know that at least one of the ship's officers, writing to an American news- 
paper from Paris, May 4, 1867, denounced Hunt's book as a gross misrepre- 
sentation (Historical Magazine, October, 1867, p. 248). 

Apparently the author thoroughly immersed himself in sea lingo, but in 
sundry small ways he fails to show a broad background in the history of the 
Confederate States Navy. For example, he refers to Sidney Smith Lee as an 
admiral whereas the highest rank held by him was the emergency grade of cap- 
tain, with Departmental authority to wear a broad pennant (which allowed him 
the complimentary title of commodore but not admiral). His statement that 
“the principal working headquarters” of the Navy was in England, and his 
implication of a rather negative operation of Confederate war vessels out of 
home ports, is bound to amaze anyone familiar with the tremendous domestic 
efforts and accomplishments of the Confederate States Navy Department. Mr. 
Horn’s use of the term “privateer” for cruiser in connection with the Pam pero 
was presumably an inadvertence. 

If it had been necessary to establish Mr. Horn as a master story-teller, this 
book would have accomplished such an end; but this was not necessary, as his 
ability as a raconteur was long ago proved in such works as his The Boy's Life 
of Robert E. Lee. He will be remembered not only as the versatile author of 
The Army of Tennessee, The Invisible Empire, This Fascinating Lumber Busi- 
ness, The Hermitage, etc., but also, by the older generation, as the writer of 
many brilliant quips which the old Literary Digest was fond of quoting from 
the pages of the Southern Lumberman. He writes as a weaver of good sea tales 
rather than as a historian. The story of the C.S.S. Shenandoah as told by him 
will take place, I think, as a very smooth-flowing yarn, dramatic and fascinating 
in details and dialogue, having strong popular appeal, rather than as a definitive 
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history of the last Confederate cruiser. He held the reviewer's interest from 
cover to cover. 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM M. ROBINSON, Jr. 


The South during Reconstruction, 1865-1877. By E. Merton Coulter. A History 
of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, 
Volume VIII. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 1947. 
Pp. xv, 426. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


It is to be regretted, perhaps, that the initially published volume of the eagerly 
awaited co-operative general history of the South should be the eighth volume 
of the series, but fortunately it is of a quality that gives fair promise of the 
character of the whole. The work of one of the general editors, it has behind 
it years of close study of the period. The author’s publications in this and other 
fields have shown him to be one of the foremost authorities on southern history, 
and it is not light praise to say that this volume is a fine flowering of his recog- 
nized scholarship. 

In his preface, Mr. Coulter charts his fundamental approach to the study, 
calling attention to the fact that previous writers on Reconstruction “until re- 
cently have let the reconstructing processes crowd out of their narratives every- 
day development in the lives of the people.’ He notes that this has been es- 
pecially true of those who have written about the South, “for this region, being 
a war casualty, became the victim of a Federal government experiment. The 
biggest news was always what Congress was doing to the South, or what agen- 
cies it had set up were doing; and these happenings were what Southern leaders 
thought about most, wrote about most in their private correspondence, and what 
the newspapers published.” And yet, as he says, the people still sowed and 
reaped, went to church, visited their neighbors, sang and danced, and, he might 
have added, married and were given in marriage. And so, ‘The point of view 
set forth in this work is the South during Reconstruction—not Reconstruction 
in the South.” 

The plan chosen was a wise one. Enough has been written and published 
concerning the other side to make plain the nature of the dark story, along with 
a wealth of detail. He who runs may read it. But this is the first attempt to 
portray in the large the conditions and attitudes of the period in the South. 

In his treatment of the congressional policy of Reconstruction and its results, 
the author adheres to the view which has been generally held since the period 
attracted the attention of scholars who had no political or social axes to grind. 
Recognizing that every generation tends to make certain revisions in historical 
writing in the spirit of its own time and in the light of new evidence, he never- 
theless rejects the extreme so-called revisionist argument. In it he doubtless 
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recognizes not such a revision, but an apparent attempt, at this late date, with 
all available evidence to the contrary, to substitute for historic fact the outworn, 
disproved, and rejected falsehoods by which partisan, self-seeking, and often 
corrupt politicians, together with ignorant fanatics, moved by sentimental but 
spurious humanitarianism, supported the infamy of the carpetbag régime in the 
lately seceded states. ‘The author of this work feels that there can be no sen- 
sible departure from the well-known facts of the Reconstruction program as it 
was applied to the South. No amount of revision can write away the grievous 
mistakes made in this abnormal period of American history.” 

But very successfully he has carried out his attempt “to discover as far as 
possible what were the aspirations of Southern white Radicals and Negroes and 
what was their defense against charges made by traditional Southerners,” and 
“to give greater attention to the lives of the people, white and black, in their 
many interests and activities apart from politics.’ Consequently the political 
discussion, while entirely adequate, is relatively thin. But there is a penetrating 
analysis of northern political and economic motives in promoting the policy 
adopted. 

Beginning his first chapter with an obvious but often overlooked truth, “The 
Civil War was not worth its cost, the author continues: “It freed the slaves, 
upset a social and an economic order, strengthened the powers of the national 
government, and riveted tighter upon the South a colonial status under which 
it had long suffered. What good the war produced would have come in time; 
the bad would not have come at all.’ He then effectively analyzes the immedi- 
ate costs to the South. 

The study—a tremendously difficult task—is well done throughout, and 
covers the case as effectively as is possible in a volume of this length. Its his- 
torical quality and its new approach make it a significant contribution, and too 
high praise cannot be given the author's calm and dispassionate treatment of the 
whole subject. 

Outstanding chapters among the seventeen which make up the volume are: 
Short Cuts to Civilization; The Negro as Laborer and Land Owner; In Defense 
of Race and Creed; New Economic Horizons; Agricultural Reorganization ; 
Fashions and Recrestions; Schools and Churches; and Disintegration of Radi- 
calism. In the chapter last named, Mr. Coulter sums up the reasons for the 
failure of the policy in these words: “The Republican party in the South was 
brought to its destruction not by announced principles but by its personnel and 
performances. Years later chemists might make a purse out of a sow’s ear and 
modern Americans might make bricks without straw, but no people can ever 
make intelligence out of ignorance or honesty out of corruption.” 

The author has made use of a wide range of sources, both original and sec- 
ondary, many of them employed for the first time in an account of Reconstruc- 
tion. The papers of Johnson, Sumner, Stevens, Holt, John Sherman, Zachariah 
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Chandler, Greeley, Reagan, Curry, Wigfall, Garfield, and Tilden, for example, 
have yielded much valuable material. Many newspapers, also, are used for the 
first time. Several references to John Wallace’s well-known Carpetbag Rule in 
Florida (Jacksonville, 1888) provoke a question whether the author is aware 
that Wallace merely ‘fathered’ the book which was written by several white 
Democrats. 

The author's otherwise excellent use of footnotes is marred by the frequent 
consolidation into one note of all the references for a whole paragraph, with 
resulting inconvenience and confusion. Errors noted are few and in the main 
unimportant. A few names are misspelled. President Johnson's requirement of 
the seceded states was to declare the ordinances of secession null and void, not 
to repeal them (p. 34) ; South Carolina and Georgia, however, repealed theirs. 
Arlington was restored, not to the heirs of Robert E. Lee, for he never owned 
it, but to General G. W. C. Lee who inherited it from George Washington 
Custis (p. 74). Maury County, “the Dimple of the Universe,” will shiver at 
the implication that it forms part of East Tennessee (p. 196). Others are of 
even less importance. 

An excellent bibliography of the period, chiefly uncritical, is appended. 

The work is a consummation devoutly to be praised. 


University of North Carolina J. G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke University Library. By Nannie 
M. Tilley and Noma Lee Goodwin. Historical Papers of the Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society, Series XXVIUI-XXVIII. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1947. Pp. viti, 362. $2.00.) 


Few manuscript collections have been as serviceable in recent years as those 
of Duke University Library, for two reasons. First, they have been made rapidly 
accessible under a system of simplified classification, in spite of the fact that 
materials were acquired in large quantities after the Flowers Fund was estab- 
lished in 1924. The second reason is the cumulative guide to the collections, 
compiled on cards and first published in mimeograph form by the Historical 
Records Survey of North Carolina in 1939. The present Guide is a revision 
and enlargement of the previous publication with eight hundred additional 
entries, bringing the total to about nineteen hundred; they represent a million 
and a half loose manuscripts and over three thousand manuscript volumes. 

The material is arranged alphabetically by name of collection, with inclusive 
dates, number of manuscript pieces and volumes, and the place where most of 
the papers originated. Dates in parentheses within the total period spanned by 
a collection indicate the years for which the manuscripts are most numerous. 
The descriptive paragraph following the title and dates treats concisely of the 
subject matter in both general and specific terms, with some mention of place 
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and personal names. Citations are given to manuscripts which have been printed. 
In only a few instances (for example, the Augustin Louis Taveau Papers) are 
the descriptions of the contents excessively long. As government archival rec- 
ords, entries 385 and 1237 are not properly listed; the unit of government 
should appear before the name of the agency and in the latter case the agency 
(the deputy sheriff) should be included in the title, as in entry 1244. The 
nature of the descriptive paragraphs facilitates the indexing of the Guide and 
augments its usefulness accordingly. There are one hundred double-column 
pages of index, carefully compiled and checked with respect to subject headings 
as well as name entries; numerous subheadings assist the user, but the long list 
of item numbers under North Carolina will repel rather than attract him. On 
the whole, however, the index deserves the highest praise. 

Since it was stipulated that the Flowers Fund was to be used for a collection 
of southern historical materials with emphasis on the Confederate period, the 
Duke Collections are especially rich in materials on the ante-bellum decades and 
the Civil War. They reveal the every-day life of the people as well as the 
careers of political and military leaders of the South and provide a cross-section 
of southern society with innumerable ramifications to attract a wide range of 
historians. The papers of southern leaders of first rank are relatively few, but 
the significance of the Duke Collections, as of most others developed during 
the last quarter-century, lies chiefly in the wealth of material by and about 
persons of second-, third-, and lesser-rate importance whose papers were hitherto 
unappreciated for their historical value. Nor are the materials confined by any 
means to the period already mentioned. There are numerous manuscripts on the 
colonial period (about 5 per cent of all the entries), on the early and latter 
nineteenth century, and on the twentieth century. The most significant body of 
non-southern material consists of the records of the Socialist party of America, 
1900-1938. Mention should also be made of papers of various literary figures, 
both English and American, such as Tennyson, Southey, Cooke, and Thomas 
Nelson Page, and of the group of Peruvian manuscripts, 1580-1872. 

This Guide may well be regarded as a tribute to the Flowers family and 
especially to the memory of Professor William K. Boyd, through whose knowl- 
edge of southern history and enthusiasm for preserving the sources the Duke 
Collections of manuscripts and imprints steadily grew. For useful information 
about the manuscripts and their content and for their accessibility historians are 
chiefly indebted to Dr. Ruth K. Nuermberger, first curator, and her successor, 
Miss Nannie M. Tilley. 


Institute of Early American LESTER J. CAPPON 
History and Culture 














Historical News and Notices 


The following committee appointments for the year 1948 have been made 
by Robert S. Cotterill, the president of the Southern Historical Association: 


Committee on Program: Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, chair- 
man; Paul H. Clyde, Duke University; Ollinger Crenshaw, Washington and 
Lee University; Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern College; Walter B. 
Posey, Agnes Scott College. 


Committee on Nominations: Hugh T. Lefler, University of North Carolina, 
chairman; Minnie Clare Boyd, Mississippi State College for Women; Fred C. 
Cole, Tulane University; Shelby T. McCloy, University of Kentucky; S. Walter 
Martin, University of Georgia. 


Committee on Membership: Weymouth T. Jordan, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, chairman; Thomas B. Alexander, Clemson College; James S. Fergu- 
son, Millsaps College; W. Neil Franklin, National Archives; Wesley M. 
Gewehr, University of Maryland; LeRoy P. Graf, University of Tennessee; 
William A. Mabry, Randolph-Macon College; Joseph J. Mathews, Emory Uni- 
versity; Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida; Harry J. Sarkiss, Howard 
College; Alfred B. Sears, University of Oklahoma; Marvin L. Skaggs, Greens- 
boro College; Festus P. Summers, West Virginia University; Frank E. Van- 
diver, University of Texas; Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky. 


Committee on Local Arrangements: William D. McCain, Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and History, chairman. 


PERSONAL 


Alice M. Baldwin, professor of history and dean of women at Duke Uni- 
versity, retired from active service in June, 1947, with the title of emeritus 
professor. 


Carroll D. Johns, who served as acting head of the department of history and 
political science at the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
during the extended illness of the late Benjamin B. Kendrick, has been ap- 
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pointed head of the department. Christiana McFadyen, assistant professor in 
the same department, has been granted an extension of her leave of absence to 
enable her to complete work for the doctorate at the University of Chicago. 


Harrison A. Trexler, head of the history department at Southern Methodist 
University, has been granted a leave of absence for the second semester of the 
current year. He will spend the time in research work at the Library of Congress. 


William F. Church, formerly of the University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history at Brown University. 


Alda Gregory, formerly of Hood College and the Library of Congress, has 
been appointed instructor in history at Baylor University. 


Recent promotions in the department of history and political science at 
North Carolina State College include those of Preston W. Edsall to the rank of 
professor, L. Walter Seegers to associate professor, and Kenneth D. Raab to 
assistant professor. 


Philip A. Walker of the University of North Carolina, William B. Boyd of 
Presbyterian College, and Carl E. Stipe of the University of Wisconsin have been 
appointed instructors in history at Emory University. 


Will D. Gilliam has resigned from his position as head of the history de- 
partment at Centre College to accept an appointment as assistant professor at 
the University of Kentucky, effective January 1, 1948. 


At Duke University, a leave of absence for research was granted to Joseph 
C. Robert for the first semester of the current academic year, and a similar leave 
has been granted to William B. Hamilton for the second semester. 


James H. Grisham, formerly of the University of Texas, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


The University of Louisville has announced the appointment of Sidney D. 
Terr as associate professor and Grant Hicks and Rodney L. Wells as assistant 


professors of history. 


Harriet H. Shoen has been made head of the department of history at Davis 
and Elkins College. 


Hubert A. Coleman, formerly of The Citadel and more recently connected 
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with the Historical Section of the Army Air Forces, has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor at East Carolina Teachers College. 


James Linus Glanville, professor of European history at Southern Methodist 
University, died unexpectedly at his home in Dallas on November 18, 1947, at 
the age of fifty-two. The holder of the A.B. and M.A. degrees from Southern 
Methodist University, he served as assistant professor of history at his alma 
mater from 1925 to 1929. After graduate study at Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the Ph.D. degree in 1931, he was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of history at Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. In 1932 he 
returned to Southern Methodist University as associate professor and was pro- 
moted to the rank of professor in 1939. His study entitled Italy's Relations 
with England, 1896-1905, was published by the Johns Hopkins University Press 
in 1934, and he later published articles on aspects of the Italian colonial policy. 
He was president of Phi Alpha Theta, the national honor society in history, at 
the time of his death. 


Charles Newton Sisson, recently retired as professor of history and head of 
the department at Coker College, died in Hartsville, South Carolina, on De- 
cember 2, at the age of fifty-five. A native of Alabama, he received the A.B. 
degree from Roanoke College (1916), the M.A. from Princeton University 
(1917), and the Ph.D. from the University of North Carolina (1933). Before 
going to Coker College in 1933 he had taught in boys’ preparatory and mili- 
tary schools in Alabama and North Carolina. 


Samuel Cole Williams, prolific writer on early Tennessee history, former 
associate justice of the Tennessee Supreme Court, and chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission, died in Johnson City, Tennessee, on December 
14, at the age of eighty-three. Following his graduation from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1884 he entered the practice of law, and after serving in various 
judicial offices, including his service on the state Supreme Court, 1913-1919, 
he was dean of the Emory University School of Law from 1920 to 1925. As 
chairman of the Tennessee Code Commission, beginning in 1929, he compiled 
eight volumes of the Annotated Code of Tennessee and wrote a History of 
Codification in Tennessee (1932). 

His interest in the early history of his native state was shown in the prepara- 
tion of more than a hundred articles which appeared in historical journals and 
in the publication of at least a dozen books, among which special mention 
should be made of History of the Lost State of Franklin (1924) ; Early Travels 
in the Tennessee Country (1926) ; The Beginnings of West Tennessee (1929) ; 
The Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Tennessee History (1937) ; and Tennessee 
during the Revolutionary War (1944). The manuscript of a volume on the 
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history of the Southwest Territory was nearing completion at the time of his 
death. As chairman of the Tennessee Historical Commission after 1941, he was 
largely responsible for the development of plans for the establishment of the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly; and he inspired the inauguration of a program 
for the writing of the history of individual counties of the state, two of which 
have been completed and published. 


Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, president of the Virginia Historical Society 
since 1944 and a career diplomat of long service, was killed in a train crash in 
Missouri on January 1, 1948. Born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1876 and edu- 
cated at George Washington University, he entered the foreign service in 1910, 
serving as consul in Africa and Italy, as consul general at Athens, Greece, and 
at Calcutta and Mexico City, as diplomatic agent in numerous international 
conferences, and as ambassador to Argentina, 1933-1939, and to Spain, 1939- 
1942. He was the editor of the Virginia Historical Society's monumental vol- 
ume, Virginia Historical Portraiture, published in 1930, and of Richmond in 
Old Prints (1932), and author of Introduction to Argentina (1939). In ad- 
dition to his activities in the Virginia Historical Society, he was a member of 
the American Historical Association, president of the Virginia Academy of Fine 
Arts, fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and had been a member of the 
Southern Historical Association since its organization. 


Record should also be made in these pages of two other deaths which oc- 
curred earlier in 1947—those of Matthew Page Andrews on June 20 and 
Hayes Baker-Crothers on June 29. Mr. Andrews, a native of West Virginia 
and a graduate of Washington and Lee University, was the author of numerous 
historical works, prominent among them being History of Maryland—Province 
and State (1929); The Founding of Maryland (1933); Virginia; The Old 
Dominion (1937) ; and The Soul of a Nation (1943). 

Professor Baker-Crothers, a native of Illinois, was graduated from Monmouth 
College in 1904 and received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1924. He taught at Simmons College, 1914-1920, at Dartmouth 
College, 1920-1925, and was professor of history and head of the department 
at the University of Maryland from 1925 until his retirement in 1945. He had 
been serving as a lecturer in history at American University since 1945. He was 
the author of Virginia and the French and Indian Wars (1928), and a con- 
tributor of articles and book reviews to the Journal of Southern History and 
other historical periodicals. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Following the publication in 1945 by the Greene County (Pennsylvania) 
Historical Society of a three-volume work, The Horn Papers: Early Westward 
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Movement on the Monongahela and Upper Ohio, 1765-1795, questions as to 
the authenticity of the materials were raised by professional historians and by 
numerous residents of those parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
involved in the so-called new records. As a result of these questions, the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture agreed in 1946 to sponsor the cre- 
ation of a committee to conduct an investigation. Solon J. Buck, Archivist of 
the United States, accepted the chairmanship of this committee, and the other 
members were Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton University; Charles F. 
Jenkins, president of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Lawrence H. Gip- 
son, representing the Pennsylvania Historical Association; William B. Marye, 
representing the Maryland Historical Society; Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., repre- 
senting the Virginia Historical Society; Franklin F. Holbrook, representing 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; Delf Norona, president of the 
West Virginia Historical Society; Lester J. Cappon, of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture; Douglass G. Adair, editor of the William and 
Mary Quarterly; and Arthur Pierce Middleton, who served as executive secre- 
tary of the committee. 

After a year of investigation, in which the committee employed experts to 
make chemical and spectrographic tests and itself applied the tests of both 
external and internal criticism, its report was presented in the summer of 1947; 
and an article based upon the report, prepared by Messrs. Middleton and Adair, 
was published in the William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, Volume IV, 
Number 4 (October, 1947), under the title “The Mystery of the Horn Papers.” 
The following quotation from the “Official Statement of the Committee” indi- 
cates the tenor of the report: 

“In view of the fact that intensive investigation failed to discover a shred 
of evidence to substantiate the authenticity of the documents and, on the con- 
trary, found convincing evidence of their spuriousness, it is our opinion that the 
primary material in The Horn Papers is a fabrication and therefore that his- 
torians and genealogists ought not to rely on any data in Volumes I and IT: 
even the extract from the Federal census of 1790 in Volume II is grossly in- 
accurate, and the chapters by Messrs. Jones and Moredock appear to have been 
based, in good faith, on the material now shown to be unreliable. Volume IT, 
on the other hand, containing warrant, survey, and patent maps prepared by 
the Pennsylvania Land Office, is valuable. The Greene County Historical So- 
ciety rendered a real service to historians and to genealogists by publishing 
these maps and surveys.” 

Thus instead of new source material on the early westward movement, the 
purchasers of The Horn Papers are the possessors of “the most elaborate and 
complex collection of fabricated materials dealing with American history ever 
manufactured in the United States.” The set should provide many an exercise 
in historical criticism for beginning graduate students, and the article by Mid- 
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dleton and Adair (of which reprints are available at 50 cents each from the 
William and Mary Quarterly, Williamsburg, Virginia) might well be made 
required reading for all courses in historical method. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society announces that the Calvin M. McClung 
Award for 1947 has been made to James Bernard Campbell, instructor in his- 
tory at Bradley University, for his article on ‘East Tennessee during the Federal 
Occupation, 1863-1865.” This award, consisting of a cash prize of $50, is 
made annually to the author of the best article published in the Society’s Pubii- 
cations for the year. The judges were Ray A. Billington, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, H. Bailey Carroll, University of Texas, John B. Clark, Lincoln Me- 
morial University, and George D. Harmon, Lehigh University. 

At its annual meeting, held on December 5, the Society elected the following 
officers for the year 1948: LeRoy P. Graf, University of Tennessee, president ; 
Samuel C. Williams of Johnson City (died December 14), James S. Bowman 
of Knoxville, and Culver H. Smith of the University of Chattanooga, vice- 
presidents; Pollyanna Creekmore, Knoxville, secretary; and Martha L. Ellison, 
Knoxville, treasurer. Stanley J. Folmsbee was continued as editor of the Publ:- 
cations, and Daniel M. Robison, Vanderbilt University, and Joseph H. Parks, 
Birmingham-Southern College, were re-elected to three-year terms on the board 
of editors. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its regular fall meeting at 
Davidson College on the afternoon and evening of October 25. William P. 
Cumming of Davidson College read a paper on ‘Crucial Carolina Geography,” 
and Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina delivered the 
presidential address on “Joseph Seawell Jones, First Native Historian of North 
Carolina.” Officers for the next year were elected as follows: Adelaide L. Fries, 
Winston-Salem, president; Christopher Crittenden, North Carolina Department 
of Archives and History, vice-president ; Charles C. Pearson, Wake Forest Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Hope S. Chamberlain, Chapel Hill, members of the council. 


Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Recent acquisition by the Department of Archives, Louisiana State University, 
of 38 additional manuscript collections, consisting of 248 volumes and about 
10,500 other items, include personal and business papers of Jean Ursin La 
Villebeuvre and his son of New Orleans, pertaining chiefly to the settlement 
of estates of certain prominent Louisiana families, 1806-1917; personal papers 
and account books (in French) of Joseph Girod of St. Charles Parish and New 
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Orleans relating principally to the philanthropic Girod Fund established by his 
uncle, Nicholas Girod, the first elected mayor of New Orleans, 1816-1899; 
several groups of account books and related papers of physicians and dentists 
of rural East Louisiana, 1850-1900; business papers of Benjamin Tureaud, 
Houmas Plantation, Ascension Parish, supplementing an earlier collection of 
account books, 1846-1879; diaries of a Confederate army captain and of a 
resident civilian describing the siege of Vicksburg, 1862-1863; diaries and 
papers of the Eggleston and Roach families of Vicksburg pertaining to cotton 
plantation life in Southwest Mississippi, the Union occupation of Vicksburg, 
and other matters, 1825-1903; papers of the Daniel B. Pinson family reflecting 
cotton plantation economy and management by a woman plantation owner in 
Southwest Mississippi, 1820-1872; and account books and business and per- 
sonal papers of free people of color—storekeepers and farmers—and their 
descendants of Isle Brevelle, Natchitoches Parish, 1829-1937. 

Work has begun on the preliminary arrangement and description of the 
research and unpublished inventory materials of the Historical Records Survey 
unit of the former Louisiana Statewide Records Project that were transferred 
to the Department of Archives as the sponsoring agency in 1943. 


Among recent accessions to the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina are important additions to the John A. Quitman, 
Mackay-Stiles, Bryan Grimes, George W. Mordecai, David M. Carter, James W. 
White, and Hairston collections. 

New collections include: a large collection of papers of Thomas Butler King 
(1800-1864) of Georgia, planter, legislator, member of Congress, collector of 
the port of San Francisco, 1850-1852, commissioner to Europe of Georgia and 
the Confederate States, 1861-1863, railroad builder; and of his family, those 
of three sons, John Floyd King (1842-1915), Confederate officer, Louisiana 
brigadier general, legislator, assistant register of the treasury, and Cuyler King 
and Mallory King, Confederate soldiers, being particularly important; a con- 
siderable collection of the papers of Major William Page of Glynn County, 
Georgia; the Leake papers, relating to a long-contested claim to valuable prop- 
erty by families in Georgia, New York, and Scotland; papers of the Whitfield 
and Wooten families of North Carolina; papers of the Anderson and Wilder 
families of Georgia; the extensive diary of Sarah Wadley of Georgia, running 
brokenly from 1859 to 1886; a small collection of Civil War papers of General 
Edward D. Tracy (1833-1863), C.S.A., of Alabama; the war letters, 1835- 
1836, from Florida of William E. Basinger, U.S.A., of Georgia; the Civil War 
letters of William Starr Basinger (1827-1910) of Georgia; papers of General 
William W. Mackall (1817-1891), C.S.A., of Georgia and Virginia, including 
letters written during the Mexican and Civil wars; a business letter-book, 1843- 
1845, of L. F. E. Dugas, cotton broker of Augusta and Apalachicola; papers of 
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Samuel Davis McReynolds (1872-1939), member of Congress from Tennessee ; 
the diary, 1862-1865, of Elizabeth Collier (later Mrs. Richard Fulghum), of 
North Carolina; the diary of Harriet Eaton, covering a stay in Mobile in the 
1850's, and 1862-1864, her life as a nurse with Maine troops in the Civil War; 
an important letter, 1812, of General Henry Lee (1756-1818) to Richard Bland 
Lee (1761-1827) ; papers concerning the Heiskell family of Tennessee, chiefly 
those of Samuel Gordon Heiskell (1859-1923); papers of Heriot Clarkson 
(1863-1942), legislator, justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina; pa- 
pers and twelve scrapbooks of Dr. Benjamin K. Hays of North Carolina; war 
letters, 1861-1864, of Harry Lewis, Confederate officer, of Mississippi; numerous 
political scrapbooks of William D. Robinson of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
journalist ; the papers of the families of George A. Trenholm (1806-1876), cot- 
ton merchant and Confederate secretary of the treasury, and his son William 
Lee Trenholm (1836-1901), comptroller of the currency, both of South Caro- 
lina; a record and notebook of William Mercer Green (1798-1888), Episcopal 
bishop of Mississippi, while a professor in the University of North Carolina; 
papers of Charles W. Dabney (1855-1945), chemist, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, president of the universities of Tennessee and Cincinnati, author ; 
a small but valuable group of letters by and to James Lawrence Orr (1822- 
1873), legislator, member of Congress, speaker of the House, member of the 
conventions of 1860 and 1865, judge, governor of South Carolina, and min- 
ister to Russia; papers of the Patterson family of Pennsylvania and South Caro- 
lina; papers of Edward W. Carmack (1855-1908), editor, representative and 
senator from Tennessee; papers of Robert L. Caruthers (1800-1882), member 
of Congress, delegate to the Peace Conference of 1861, state Supreme Court 
justice, governor of Tennessee, and founder of Cumberland University; diary, 
1851-1861, of James Colton (b. 1785) of North Carolina; diary, scrapbook, 
correspondence, and other papers of Rev. Hope Bain of Maryland and North 
Carolina, Universalist minister; papers and the manuscripts of John A. Sloan 
(1840-1886) of North Carolina and Maryland, Confederate colonel, editor, 
and author; correspondence and scrapbook of Richard D. Arnold (1800-1875) 
of Georgia, physician, teacher, and civic leader; diary, 1881-1887, of J. W. 
Fort, and diary, 1907-1937, of his son, Sterling Fort, both of Tennessee; letters, 
1860-1875, of Samuel H. Walkup of North Carolina, legislator, Confederate 
colonel; Simpson-Brumby papers, 1857-1915, consisting chiefly of the family 
letters of Catherine Brumby of Louisiana, later the wife of Richard Simpson 
of Mississippi; a diary, 1863, of Josephine C. Habersham of Chatham County, 
Georgia; and the Ernest Haywood Collection of letters, documents, and pam- 
phlets, consisting chiefly of the papers of John Haywood (1757-1827), public 
treasurer of North Carolina for forty years, university trustee, 1789-1827, and 
of his sons, Edmund Burke Haywood (1824-1894), physician and Confederate 
surgeon, and George Washington Haywood (1802-1890), lawyer, and their 








—— 
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families. Included also is an almost complete record of the operations of the 
Pettigrew (Confederate) Hospital in Raleigh. 

Typed, filmed, and photostated material acquired includes: ‘Causes leading 
up to the American Revolution, June 1778,” by James Iredell (1751-1799), 
attorney-general, judge, advocate of ratification of the Uniated States Constitu- 
tion in the convention of 1788, of North Carolina, associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; a combined scrapbook and letter-book, 1861- 
1865, of Louis Manigault of South Carolina; diary, 1833, 1835, of Robert 
Raymond Reid (1789-1841), of Georgia and Florida, territorial judge and 
governor of Florida; diary, 1831-1832, of Robert Habersham of Georgia; 
reminiscences of William Starr Basinger (1827-1910) of Georgia, lawyer, leg- 
islator, Confederate officer; autobiography of Edward Augustus Osborne (1837- 
1926) of North Carolina, Confederate colonel, lawyer, and Episcopal minister ; 
a family record of the White family of York County, South Carolina; memoirs, 
2 vols., of Hugh Aiken Bayne (1870- ) of New Orleans, New York, and 
New Haven, lawyer, soldier in World War I; a large collection of miscella- 
neous letters of the Bruce family of ‘Berry Hill,” Halifax County, Virginia; 
papers, 1834-1893, of David Crenshaw Barrow, planter and legislator of 
Georgia and his family; scattered war papers of Dr. Edward Manly Royall, 
C.S.A., of South Carolina; papers, chiefly plantation records, of Zachary Taylor 
(1784-1850), soldier, planter, and President, and his son Richard Taylor 
(1826-1879), planter member of Louisiana secession convention, and Confed- 
erate general ; diary, 1835-1851, 1856, of Nelson Tift (1810-1891), of Georgia, 
legislator, Confederate naval officer, member of Congress, planter, railroad and 
industrial promoter; autobiography of John T. Woodside of South Carolina, 
banker, cotton manufacturer, and civic leader; diary, 1861-1866, of Emma E. 
Holmes (1838-1910) of Charleston, South Carolina; an extract from the diary, 
1865, of Anna Holmes (Mrs. George A.) Trenholm; a scrapbook of Mrs. 
Theodore L. Burnett of Kentucky relating to the Civil War; an addition to the 
Bayne-Gayle papers; diary, 1865, dealing with his life in a Federal prison, of 
William Henry Sims of Mississippi and Alabama; papers of the allied White, 
Wellford, Taliaferro, and Marshall families of Virginia, including four volumes 
of the diary of Edwin Taliaferro (1836-1867), C.S.A., one volume, 1794, of 
the diary of Dr. Robert Wellford (1753-1823) and one volume, 1800, of his 
letters, three volumes of the diary of Beverley R. Wellford, Confederate sol- 
dier, judge, a transcript of the records of St. David's Society, of Society Hill, 
South Carolina, and four scrapbooks; “A Recollection of Thirty Years Ago,"’ by 
Annie L. Broidrick, dealing with life in the South before and during the Civil 
War; letters, 1832-1839, of Alexander Claxton, U.S.N., to Francis Sorrel of 
Savannah ; reminiscences of Charlotte Trezevant (Mrs. Norman P.) Gignilliat 
(1819-1910) of South Carolina and Georgia, with a sketch of Gignilliat family 
history; memoir, 1713-1843, of Letitia Floyd, relating to Dr. James Patton and 
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his descendants and the Floyd, Ingle, and Breckinridge families of Virginia; 
letters, 1837-1865, of Robert Strange (1823-1877), lawyer, soldier, legislator, 
from his father Robert Strange (1796-1854), legislator, judge, and senator 
from North Carolina; and ‘The Snipes Kin,’ by Dr. James Johnston Snipes of 
California, dealing with the family in North Carolina and Tennessee. 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be of special interest to students of southern 
history: photostatic copies of approximately one hundred and fifty papers of 
the Rhodes family, mainly relating to Joseph Rhodes, schoolmaster in Virginia, 
and to his son, William Rhodes, a merchant of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 
1761-1856; microfilm of the correspondence of Thomas Jefferson with mem- 
bers of the Adams family and related papers (three hundred and thirty-eight 
documents in all), in the Adams Manuscript Trust of Boston, 1776 to March 
25, 1826; petition to Sir James Wright, royal governor of Georgia, for help 
against the Indians, signed by fifty-five inhabitants of Queensborough and 
places adjacent on the Augusta River, March 19, 1780; a small collection of 
papers of Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Jr., of Maryland, including correspondence, 
commissions and miscellaneous papers, ca. 1793 to 1932; photostatic copy of 
the diary of Isaac Coles, a secretary to Thomas Jefferson, October 9, 1806, to 
February 24, 1809; original typescript of the unpublished autobiography of 
General Richard Henry Pratt, and typescript copy of General Pratt’s “Civil War 
Diary,” March 14, 1862, to October 26, 1862; typescript copy of a letter (origi- 
nal in the State Department of Archives and History at Montgomery, Alabama) 
from Major Thomas Goode Jones, C.S.A., of Montgomery, to his father, Samuel 
Goode Jones, describing the Battle of Cedar Creek, October 21, 1864; one box 
of handwritten records of graves in the South from which Union dead were 
removed for reinterment in national cemeteries, and letters relating thereto, 
1866 to 1868; ten boxes of additional papers of Senator George W. Norris, ca. 
1913 to 1944 (restricted). 


Savannah River Plantations (Savannah, Georgia Historical Society, 1947, pp. 
xviii, 475, $3.50), edited by Mary Granger, presents in book form a reprinting 
of ten studies which were prepared under the auspices of the Savannah Unit 
of the Georgia Writers’ Project and published as articles in the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly from 1938 to 1943. 


A Bibliography of Louisiana Books and Pamphlets (University, Alabama, 
University of Alabama Press, 1947, pp. vii, 210, $1.75), compiled by Donald 
E. Thompson, is a detailed checklist of over 3,000 items in the T. P. Thompson 
Collection in the University of Alabama Library, a rich source of information 
on the lower Mississippi region. This briefly annotated bibliography should be 
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of value to all students of the history, literature, and general social conditions of 
the area. 


The tenth edition of The Negro Year Book (Tuskegee Institute, Department 
of Records and Research, 1947, pp. xv, 708, $4.50), edited by Jessie Parkhurst 
Guzman, carries the sub-title, “A Review of Events Affecting Negro Life, 1941- 
1946.” In readily accessible form it presents a wealth of information concerning 
the Negro in all phases of American life, the Negro in Europe, and the Negro 
in Africa; and it constitutes an indispensable reference for anyone who may 
be interested in the Negro. A fifty-page annotated bibliography and twenty- 
four pages of analytical index greatly increase the usefulness of the work. 


The Horse of the Americas (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1947, 
pp. xvii, 286, illustrations, appendices, bibliography, $5.00), by Robert M. 
Denhardt, with a foreword by J. Frank Dobie, is a study of the introduction 
of the horse into the Western Hemisphere and a commentary on modern 
American horses. In both the historical and the contemporary sections of the 
book there is brief comment on the part played by the horse in the history of 
the South and the Southwest. 


Chahta-Ima: The Life of Adrien-Emmanuel Rouquette (Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1947, pp. xix, 442, illustrations, appendix, critical 
essay on authorities, $4.00), by Dagmar Renshaw LeBreton, presents a sym- 
pathetic biography and interpretation of a Creole poet who, in 1845, became 
the first native Louisianan to be ordained into the Catholic clergy, and who 
spent the greater part of his life as a hermit-missionary among the Choctaw 
Indians. The author has had access to important manuscript collections hitherto 
unused and has supplemented these by making good use of a wide range of 
published material on Rouquette and contemporary literary figures. A six-page 
chronological list of his writings from 1841 to 1885 provides convincing proof 
that he deserved to be studied; and in publishing this volume Mrs. LeBreton 
has not only thrown new light on a neglected individual, but has also accom- 
plished her announced purpose “of contributing a chapter to the story of 
American civilization and at the same time initiating the rehabilitation of Lou- 
isiana nineteenth-century French writers.” 


Graduate Work in the South (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947, pp. xii, 265, appendix, bibliography, $4.00), by Mary Bynum 
Pierson, is a survey of the history and current status of graduate work in the 
South, with emphasis on the present offerings in southern graduate schools, 
their equipment and comparative status, and the stimulus given to advanced 
work by professional organizations, foundations, and private philanthropy. 
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Analyses of graduate programs offered at various institutions in the South and 
statements of the requirements for advanced degrees in the area are of interest, 
and an especially valuable chapter on “progress and perspective” closes the 
study. The appendix, comprising twenty-eight tables which show comparative 
requirements for graduate degrees and distribution of degrees conferred in 
southern colleges and universities, facilitates the use of the book as a reference 
work. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


"Stuart London and the First Marylanders,” by Philip B. Clayton, in the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine (December). 

“A Glimpse of Colonial America,” by W. Gordon Milne, sbid. 

“Montebello, Home of General Samuel Smith,” by J. Gilman D. Paul, ibid. 

“Anti-Federalism in Maryland, 1787-1788," by Philip A. Crowl, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“The Early Railroad Movement in Virginia,” by Charles W. Turner, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“Fort Belleville, A Forgotten Frontier Post,” by Roy Bird Cook, in West Vir- 
ginia History (October). 

“The Simms Family in the Kanawha Valley,” Part II, by William H. Maginnis, 
ibid. 

“Two Summers in Pendleton,” by John W. Wayland, ibid. 

“Songs of the North Carolina Regulators,” by Arthur Palmer Hudson, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Frances Wright and Her Nashoba Experiment,” by O. B. Emerson, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Life and Works of George Michael Wharton, M.D., 1825-1853,” by Frederick 
Jonas Dreyfus, sid. 

“Hugh Lawson White, Frontiersman, Lawyer, and Judge,” by L. Paul Gresham, 
in the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications (1947). 

“Fifty Years of Freemasonry, 1823-1873; Rhea Lodge No. 47, Jonesboro, Ten- 
nessee,” by Paul M. Fink, sbid. 

“East Tennessee during the Federal Occupation, 1863-1865,” by James B. 
Campbell, ibid. 

“Mom... Springs under the Proprietorship of Sterling Lanier, 1857-1863,” 
by Nathalia Wright, sbid. 

“Writers and Writings of West Tennessee,” by Marshall Wingfield, in the 
West Tennessee Historical Society Papers (1947). 

“The History of Bell County,” by L. D. Bejach, ibid. 

“Early History of Hardin County,” by P. M. Harbert, sbid. 

“The Memphis Navy Yard: An Adventure in Internal Improvement,” by 
Walter Chandler, sbid. 
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“The Role of General George Washington Gordon in the Ku Klux Klan,” by 
Enoch L. Mitchell, bid. 

“Andrew Jackson and the Aaron Burr Conspiracy,” by Joe Gray Taylor,” ibid. 

“Louisville's First Newspaper—The Farmer's Library,” by Mary Verhoeff, in 
the Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

“Lewis and Richard H. Collins—Chapter in Kentucky Historiography,” by 
James P. Gregory, Jr., ‘bid. 

“Edward West—Silversmith and Inventor,’ by Margaret M. Bridwell, ibid. 

“Transylvania Company Personnel,” Part III, “The Hart Brothers: Thomas, 
Nathaniel, and David,” by Archibald Henderson, sbid. 

“Henry Clay, Kentucky and Liberia,” by J. Winston Coleman, in the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“John Filson and Transylvania Seminary,” by C. Frank Dunn, ibid. 

“Kentucky's Last Peace Effort,” by William B. Hesseltine and Hazel C. Wolf, 
ibid. 

“The Wiggins Ferry Monopoly,” by Agnes Wallace, in the Missouri Historical 
Review (October). 

“The Development of Kansas City as a Grain and Milling Center,” by Alice 
Lanterman, sbid. 

“History of Phillips University,’ by 1. N. McCash, in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Autumn). 

“Israel G. Vore and Levering Manual Labor School,’’ by Carolyn Thomas Fore- 
man, tbid. 

“The First Hospital and Training School for Nurses in the Indian Territory, 
Now Oklahoma,” by Fred S. Clinton, sid. 

“Registration and Drawing for Opening of Kiowa and Comanche Country, 
1901,” by E. H. Linzee, bid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Biographical Notes from the ‘Maryland Gazette,’ 1811-1821," continued, 
contributed by George A. Martin, in the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(December). 

“William Small, Jefferson's Beloved Teacher,’ by Herbert L. Ganter, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Henry Clay, Patron and Idol of White Sulphur Springs: His Letters to James 
Caldwell,” edited by Bernard Mayo, in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography (October). 

“*An Act for the Better Regulation of the Indian Trade, 1714,’’’ by Murray 
G. Lawson, ibid. 

“Dr? His Exc'¥ Geo. Washington to James Craik’: Notes on a Medical Bill,” 
by Charles C. Wall, sbid. 

“John Brown's Letter,” by Boyd B. Stutler, in West Virginia History (October). 
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“West Virginians in the American Revolution (with Index to Alphabetical 
Check List), concluded, edited by Ross B. Johnston, ibid. 

“Letters of Adam Huntsman to James K. Polk,” edited by Emma Inman Wil- 
liams, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old South- 

west, 1783-1800,” No. XI, translated and edited by D. C. Corbitt and 

Roberta Corbitt, in the East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications 

(1947). 

“George W. Campbell’s Journal of the French Spoliations Claims Commission, 

1832-1835,” edited by Weymouth T. Jordan, ibid. 

“Some Letters of Elijah Bigelow and His Family,” edited by Emma Inman 

Williams, in the West Tennessee Historical Society Papers (1947). 

“Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to America, 1835-1837,” Part V, translated 

by William G. Bek, in the Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“The Missouri Reader: The Louisiana Purchase,” Part I, edited by Alice Furt- 

ney La Force, bid. 

“The Diary of Charles Hazelrigg,’’ edited by Angie Debo, in the Chronicles of 

Oklahoma (Autumn). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Status of the Free Negro in Charleston, South Carolina,’ by E. Horace 

Fitchett, in the Journal of Negro History (October). 

“The Agricultural Revolution in Royal Georgia, 1752-1775,” by Willard Range, 

in Agricultural History (October). 

“The Commercial Peach Industry in Ante-Bellum Georgia,’ by James C. Bonner, 

in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“James Jackson in the American Revolution,” by William O. Foster, sbid. 

“Napoleon B. Broward: The Years to the Governorship,’ by Samuel Proctor, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“More about Dr. John Gorrie and Refrigeration,” by Ruth E. Mier, sbid. 

“Florida and the Presidential Election of 1928,” by Herbert A. Doherty, Jr., 
ibid. 

“Jefferson Davis’ Lawsuit for Brierfield,” by Wirt A. Williams, in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (July). 

“Captain Isaac Ross and Some of His Descendants,’ by Thomas M. Wade, sbid. 

“Internal Improvements in Louisiana, 1824-1837,” by John C. L. Andreassen, 
in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (January, 1947). 

“Louis Moreau Gottschalk,” by Leo Shpall, zbid. 

“New Orleans’ Negro Minstrels,” by John Smith Kendall, bid. 

“The New Orleans Press and the Reconstruction,” by Fayette Copeland, ibid. 

“Economic Conditions in Ante-Bellum Arkansas, 1850-1861," by Elsie M. 
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Lewis, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

"An Episode of the Mexican War,” by William Ritchie, bid. 

“Lapile: A Pioneer Community,”” by Mrs. Robert V. M. Cordell, sbid. 

“The Batesville Branch of the State Bank, 1836-1839," by Ted R. Worley, sbid. 

The Escape of Captain Joe and Lieutenant Dock Daniel,” by Glenn G. Martel, 
ibid. 

“The Confederate Loss and Recapture of Galveston, 1862-1863," by Charles C. 
Cumberland, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Algernon P. Thompson,” by Andrew Forest Muir, sbid. 

“Some Problems of Early Texas Newspapers,” by James W. Markham, in the 
New Mexico Historical Review (October). 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Autobiography of William John Grayson,” Part I, edited by Samuel G. 
Stoney, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“The Diary of Samuel Edward Burges, 1860-1862,” continued, edited by 
Thomas W. Chadwick, ibid. 

Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette, of Charleston, S. C.,” 
continued, contributed by Elizabeth H. Jervey, sbid. 

“Quattlebaum: A Palatine Family in South Carolina,” continued, compiled by 
Paul Quattlebaum, sbid. 

“A List of the First Shipload of Georgia Settlers,’ edited by E. Merton Coulter, 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Kollock Letters, 1799-1850," Part VI, edited by Edith D. Johnston, ibid. 

“From Pensacola to St. Augustine in 1827: A Journey of the Rt. Rev. Michael 
Portier,” in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Marriage, Death, and Estate Notices in Holly Springs Newspapers, 1838- 
1847,”" compiled by Laura D. S. Harrell, in the Journal of Mississippi 
History (July). 

“William H. McCardle’s Account of the Great War between the States,” edited 
by Charlotte Capers, sbid. 

“The Wit and Humor of Private John Allen,” by George C. Osborn, in the 
West Tennessee Historical Society Papers (1947). 

Memoirs, Letters, and Diary Entries of German Settlers in Northwest Arkan- 
sas, 1853-1863,” translated and edited by Clarence Evans, in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

"Some Gail Borden Letters,” edited by Roberta C. Hendrix, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Check List of Texas Imprints, 1861,’ continued, edited by Ernest W. Winkler, 

ibid. 

“Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, edited by 
M. L. Crimmins, ibid. 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“The Mystery of the Horn Papers,” by Arthur Pierce Middleton and Douglass 
Adair, in the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“The Origins of Negro Craftsmanship in Colonial America,” by Leonard Sta- 
visky, in the Journal of Negro History (October). 

“Additional Data on American Maroons,” by Herbert Aptheker, sbid. 

“George Washington in American Fiction,” by John R. Frey, in the Virginia 

Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“America’s Only Foreign Colonial Settlement: Liberia,” by Mary F. Goodwin, 

ibid. 

“The ‘Case of Jefferson Davis’: Why No Trial,” by Lloyd T. Everett, in Tyler's 

Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (October). 

“Foundations of American Conservatism,’ by W. Hardy Wickwar, in the 

American Political Science Review (December). 
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tion, to be paid for at 
the low, member's 
price. If you wish, you 
may enroll now, re- 
ceiving your Free 


*~ * * 
Retail Member's 
TITLE AUTHOR Price Price 
JEFFERSON: WAR AND PEACE Marie Kimball $6.00 $3.75 
EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION Clifford Dowdey $3.75 $3.00 
PONTIAC AND THE 
INDIAN UPRISING Howard H. Peckham $4.50 $3.50 
CONCORD: AMERICAN TOWN Townsend Scudder $5.00 $3.50 
THE MARCH OF FREEDOM William Harlan Hale $3.00 $2.75 
LIONS UNDER THE THRONE Charles P. Curtis, Jr. $3.50 $3.00 
THE PROPER BOSTONIANS Cleveland Amory $4.50 $3.00 


book at once 








without charge, and | THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY Thomas J. Wertenbaker $5.00 $3.00 
choose your first club 
selection later. MAILING THIS COUPON ENROLLS YOU.— * 
THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC.,44 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
* Please enroll me as a member. Send me as my free Bonus Book (write title)....... esussere 
THE BOARD OF enstiinenneant 
EDITORS: and start my subscription with (write second title) eanectansininamemnaiiondanalaas 
Bernard DeVoto, , I understand that I will be sent both books 
Cambridge, Mass. promptly, and that I will be billed only for the subscription book at the ial 
Chair ~ members’ price, plus 15¢ for postage and packing. You are to notify me in advance 
aan of each coming selection, so that I may make a different selection, or take no book 


Randolph G. Adams, 
Aso Arbor, 





Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr, 
Combeldge, Bfem. Address....... 
City 


JSH * —- 


in that month if I so desire. I am to receive a free Bonus Book for each four Selections 
- I purchase. I agree to accept four Club selections during each r, and I may cancel 
Mich. my subscription at any time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 


| ASSOCIATION 
1897—-The Oldest Learned Society in Texas——1897 
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} Offers in 

| THE SOUTHWESTERN 

HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLY 


Articles, documents, comments, news notes, and book reviews 
dealing with Texas and the Southwest 


Managing Editor 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Associate Editors 
CuHarLes W. HacKetTr Rupo.pu L, Bresete 
Subscription rate: $3.00 per year 


Correspondence relating to contributions and subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor, University Station, Austin, Texas. 
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The Association also publishes 


THe JUNIOR HISTORIAN © 


—EE _! 























‘ A literary and historical magazine by and for young people of 

! Junior High, Senior High, and Lower College levels. The first 

magazine in America for young people also written almost 
exclusively by them. 


I a 


Editor 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Subscription rate: $L00 per school year. 


Correspondence relating to The Juntor Historian should be 
addressed to the Editor, University Station, Austin, Texas. 























| The Pacific Historical Review 


| A quarterly featuring articles, documents, book reviews, 
and historical news on the entire Pacific area 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


Woodbridge Bingham William H. Ellison George H. Knoles 
Harold W. Bradley Colin B. Goodykoontz Franz Michael 
Peter M. Dunne LeRoy R. Hafen Harold J. Noble 


MANAGING EDITOR, Joun W. CaucHEy 
University of California at Los Angeles 








BUSINESS MANAGER, SamMuet T. FARQUHAR 
University of California Press, Berkeley 


Subscription rate, $4.00 a year; special rates to students 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
FOR THE 


Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 





































A journal designed to promote interest in the history 
of Colonial America and of the formative 
era of the Republic. 


The William and Mary Quarterly is published by 
The Institute of Early American History and Culture. 


(Sponsored by The College of William and Mary, 
and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 


Board of Editors 
THOMAS P. ABERNETHY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON 
WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN RAYMOND P. STEARNS 
Managing Editor, DOUGLASS G. ADAIR 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $3.00 

SINGLE COPIES: $1.00 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

The Managing Editor, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia 


























AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


Designed as a medium for the publication of research and documents per- 
taining to the history of agriculture in all its phases and as a clearing house 
for information of interest and value to workers in the field. Materials on the 
history of agriculture in all countries are included and also material on insti- 
tutions, organizations, and sciences which have been factors in agricultural 


development. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY SINCE 1927 


BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


Memberships, including the journal: Annual, $4.00; Student, $1.50; 
Contributing, $10.00; Life, $100.00 


Editor: Secretary-Treasurer: 
Everett E. EDWARDS CuHarLes A, BURMEISTER 


Room 3870, SOUTH AGRICULTURE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 























Complete back files of 
THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


Including title page and index for each volume 
may be obtained at $3.00 per volume 


Single numbers can be supplied at 75 cents each 


SEND ORDERS TO 
James W. Patron, Secretary-Treasurer 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





























THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the 
United States containing articles, inedited documents, 
book reviews, minor notices, and professional news. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
Arthur S. Aiton Lewis Hanke Irving A. Leonard 
Carlos E. Castafieda Roscoe R. Hill Alexander Marchant 


Bailey W. Diffie James Ferguson King Charles E. Nowell 
Charles C. Griffin 





ADVISORY EDITORS 
Herbert E. Bolton 
Isaac Joslin Cox Dana G. Munro 
Charles W. Hackett J. Fred Rippy 
Clarence H. Haring William Spence Robertson 


Jamas Fsracuson Kino, Managing Editor 
Room 439, Bancrorr Liprary, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BerKeLey 4, CALIFORNIA, 


Business correspondence: Duke UNiversity Press, CoLLece STATION, 
DurHaM, N. C. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $4.00 4 YEAR 
SPECIAL RATES TO GRADUATE STUDENTS 




















VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Organized 1831 — Chartered 1834 
ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, PRESIDENT 
Publishers of the 


VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The October, 1947, issue contains the following: 


Henry Clay, Patron and Idol of White Sulphur Springs: His Letters to 
James Caldwell, by Bernard Mayo. 


“Dr. His Exclv. Geo. Washington to James Craik”: Notes on a Medical 
Bill, by Charles C. Wall. 


“An Act for the Better Regulation of the Indian Trade, 1714,” by 
Murray G. Lawson. 


America’s Only Foreign Colonial Settlement, by Mary F. Goodwin. 
George Washington in American Fiction, by John R. Frey. 
The Early Railroad Movement in Virginia, by Charles W. Turner. 


Book Reviews Genealogies Notes 
MEMBERSHIPS: Life, $100.00; Annual Sustaining, $50.00; 


Annual Supporting, $25.00; Annual, $5.00 
Magazine sent without additional charge to members 


The Lee House, 707 East Franklin St. Editor and Corresponding Sec'y. 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA CLAYTON TORRENCE 
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